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Art.  T.— the  WARS  OF  THE  (W:\I ISARDS. 


1.  JirrUu. —  Pnatoral  LrUn'tt.  Svo.  liOiidoii.  KJDl. 

2.  lirift'i/s. —  JItsfoirr  du  Fomtl ismv  dr  Ao.v/^v’  Tt'//ij)s.  I'oiir  \ OIs. 

rjiiu).  .Moiitpoliri*.  1701). 

d.  Flndilrr. —  Lrf/rr.'<  CJfotsirs  dr.  Two  12iiio.  Lvons.  1 7»‘l  I*. 

I.  FtiniUirr. — Mnnoini  of  the  llto's  of  the  (\vruiirs.  Svo.  DuMln. 
1720. 

5.  Anoiiijinoos. —  Ilisfoirr  drs  (dmisorda.  Two  Vols.  12nio.  Lon¬ 
don.  1711. 

0.  Auto'nir  (^oirrl. — Jfis/otrr  des  'I' roubles  drs  Crrejuirs.  'I’lin'o 
Vols.  \’ill(dVanclu'.  1700. 


7.  Dr  nt/urs.- — t  ie  du  Marrchal  Ir  Due  dr  l  iUurs.  par 

Ini-iiiouK'.  I^\)nr  1  ols.  Svo.  Oaris.  17S|. 


S.  J.  (>ln\  K.  Hofmann. —  (ir.srhirhtr  drs  Aufruhrs  in  dm  Crvrnnrn. 
12mo.  Xor(llin»^('n.  1SI)7. 

1).  Frnrst  AJIni. —  Le.s  ('uniisards.  12ino.  i*aris.  iSoS. 


TiiK  innso  of  liistorv  sc'Oins,  as  all  woinon  aie  said  to  do,  1o 
ox('icls('  inncli  (‘a])i'i(a'  in  tlio  (list idLiit ion  of  lioi’  nicasnri*  ol* 
]naisi'  and  admiration.  How,  otln  iwiso,  an*  wo  to  account  for 
the  (litf(‘rcnt  dcarccs  of  (‘(‘h'britv  wliicli  liavc  laa  ii  awai*(l<'d  to 
cvc'iits  of  at  l(‘ast  c(]nal  intcri'st  and  iinpoi  tancc' — unless  indeed 
W('  adoj)l  Hyron’s  harsli  tln'orv  tliat  “  Ilistoiy  V  |)at>i;  must  he 
])nre]uised.”  Fivil  >viirs,  es])eeially,  seem  to  he  (;xpos(‘d  to 
tli(*se  liistorical  eapriecs ;  and  tliere  are  innon^^st  tlieir  iccords 
instance's  of  strange'  for^e't fulness  on  tluj  j)ai’t  ol  tlie  world  in 
a^e'iu'ral  of  nohle  eliorts  ioi‘  conscie  nce'  sake,  of  j^reat  deeds 
doin',  of  snllerin^rs  endund,  of  skill,  valour,  faith,  and  endu- 
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raiicc,  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  coiniiiand 
admiration  and  respect.  French  history  may  be  ])articularlv 
referred  to  as  furnishing  the  moral  of  these  remarks,  and  the 
dilferent  decrees  of  fame  which  have  been  awarded  to  the  sad 
tales  of  her  internal  dissensions,  may  fairly  excite  the  surprise 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  judge  of  events  by  their  real  im¬ 
portance,  or  by  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  their  agents.  It 
has  been  said,  for  instance,  by  able  autliors,  that  the  war  in 
La  Vendee  was  a  “  w  ar  of  giants,’^  and  it  certainly  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  arresting  the  lava  flood  of  the  earlv 
French  Ib'volution  ;  but  the  former,  and  now'  almost  forgotten, 
wars  of  the  Albigeois,  of  the  Vaudois,  and  of  the  Faniisards, 
exercised  an  influence  as  potent  as  the  more  modern  one  ol’ 
La  Vi'iidee  upon  the  course  of  contemporary  events,  whilst 
they  wen'  umlertaken  for  a  far  holier  cause.  Their  actors  do 
but  require  “a  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave,”  to  occupv 
a  w  ider  field  in  the  strange  pageant  of  hisUuy  ;  “  their  lu‘ai  ts 
were  not  h'ss  w'arni,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave,”  as  those  of* 
the  more  familiarly  known  heroes  of  modern  times;  and  the 
influence  of  these  wars  u})on  the  strange  tale  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  European  civilization,  has  been  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  a  much  more  serious  attention  than  they  receive  from 
ordinarv  readers. 


There  is,  too,  something  very  remarkable  in  the  frcipicnt 
recin’rence  of‘  these  religious  movements  in  the  old  Lrovcncal 
districts;  for  even  in  the  present  century  (in  the  years  1814, 
1810,  and  ISKi)  traces  of  the  sjnrit  which  animated  both  per¬ 
secutors  and  victims  of  the  early  w'ars,  might  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  observed.  The  inquiry  into  the  obscure  problem  ot‘ the 
influence  of  race  ujxm  prevalent  religious  tenets  thus  forces 
itself  upon  us  ;  and  indeed  w  e  suspect  that  its  importance  has 
not  been  sufliciently  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  various  episodes  of  Provencal  history.  It  would 
be  folly,  wo  think,  now'  to  deny  that  each  distinctly  marked 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  has  its  peculiar  idiosyncracy ; 
and  certainly  the  persistence  of  certain  classes  of  doctrines  in 
particular  countries  affords  a  strong  primd  fade  confirmation  of 
the  oi)inion  that  they  are  not  either  accidental  or  arbitrary,  in 
their  modes  of  exhibition.  Even  in  the  days  of  paganism  it 
would  appear  that  the  ^lithraic  doctrines  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  ‘‘ Provincia  Romana;”  the  tenets  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  w'erc  said  to  have  been  eagerly  adopted  there ;  the 
Paulicians,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  introduced  their  doctrines  into  these  regions; 
w'hilst  at  later  periods  the  disciples  of  Peter  Yaldo  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  ‘‘poor  men  of  Lyons”  (the  Fauperes  de 
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Luffduno,  as  they  were  called),  the  Albi^eois,  the  ProtestantvS 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seveiiteeiith  centuries,  and  the  still  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated  class  of  Protestants  of  the  modern  (Uparfmcnt 
(In  (hird,  all  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  some  inherent  and 
irrepressible  desire  amongst  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
this  particular  district  to  turn  men’s  minds  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  letter  which  killeth,  to  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.’’  Ao  doubt  this  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  region  near  ^larseilles,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  existence  therein  of  the  descendants  of  the  Plurnician  and 
of  the  (ir('ek  colonies  established  in  this  favoured  land  at  a 
very  early  peril h1.  Hut  then  the  cpiestion  arises,  how  did  these 
original  foreign  races  maintain  their  intellectual  indej)endence 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  and  the  wonderful  revolutions 
of  French  history,  so  as  suhsecpicntly  to  impress  upon  the 
descendants  of  their  intermixture  with  (dther  the  aboriginal, 
or  the  new  compiering  tribes,  their  j)eculiar  tendency  to  exer¬ 
cise  individual  judgment  in  spiritual  matters,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  assumption  of  authority  in  religion  by  the 
Church  of  liome,  wliich  has  always  characterized  the  dwellers 
in  “La  Hrovenc^c?”  The  story  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and 
all  its  episodes  are  fraught  with  stirring  interest ;  hut  as  the  one 
connected  with  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  seems  to  he  less 
frecpiently  mentioned  than  the  more  generally  known  wars  of 
the  Waldenses,  or  of  the  Alhigeois,  we  propose  to  call  attention 
to  its  strange,  eventful  history,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  and  to 
reserve,  })erhaps,  the  notice  of  the  persecutions  so  sanguinarily 
conducted  hy  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  or  hy  Simon  de  Montlort  (a 
name  well  known  in  English  parliamentary  records,  oddly 
enough),  for  some  future  article. 

For  several  years  after  the  ])acitication  of  France  hy  IFcni’i 
Quatre,  and  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  which  were 
immediately  followed  hy  the  promulgation  of  the  celebrated 
“  Edit  de  Nantes,”  designed  to  settle  the  conditions  for  regulating 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  ])laccupon  a  satislac- 
tory  basis  the  relations  between  the  central  government  and  the 
synods  of  the  great  body  of  French  Dissenters — for  several 
years  after  these  events  had  occurred,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  France  ap])ear  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  tranquillity, 
and  to  have  been  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
sciences  with  a  fair  amount  of  toleration.  I’liev  themselves 
also  appear,  with  very  (juestionable  jxdicy,  to  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  attempts  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  resist  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  royal  authority  under  the  rules  of  Kichclieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Colbert;  for  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Camisards,  the  latter  always  referred  to  the 
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resistance  of  tlicir  ancestors  to  the  overtures  of  the  ])iu*  do 
lloliaii,  in  particular,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  their  lovaltv 
to  the  contemptible  race  of  the  llourbons.  The  royal  govern¬ 
ment,  moreover,  whetlier  from  policy  or  from  fear,  was 
disposed  to  treat  favourably  with  the  lluj^uenots  ;  and  the  lt‘^al 
instruments  for  their  defence  were  a,i»*ain  and  apiiii  contiinied, 
with  all  due  ceremonies,  at  tlie  periods  wlieu  tlie  distress  ol*  the 
state  rendered  it  necessary  to  temporize  witli  a  faction  so 
powerful  and  numerous  at  home — so  support ihI  by  tlu'  svm- 
])athy,  or  by  the  active'  elforts,  of  their  Ibrei^-n  co-rcliijionuuirvs. 
Tin'  vai  ious  e'dicts  in  their  favour  j)repare‘d  in  lo()2,  lo!)S,  and 
1()‘J1),  under  the  directions  of  such  men  as  De  rildpital,  \h 
Thou,  and  lliehelieu  himself,  were  thus  frecpicntly  re'pcati'd, 
and,  lastly,  solemnly  aflirmed  under  the  name  of  “  fMits  do 
Grace;”  and  thev  received  all  the  sanction  which  roval  oaths 
could  confer,  not  only  from  Ilenri  IV.,  but  from  his  more 
bigoted  descendants,  houis  XI 11.  and  Xl\  .  Indeed,  afici* 
the  destruction  of  their  independent  political  oro-anization  by 
Ricln'lieu  in  16‘2tb  the  llu^^uenots  had  ceased  to  be  a  ])»)W(‘rl‘ul 
taction  in  the  stati',  and  they  bad  turned  tbeir  attention  almost, 
eiitin'ly  to  the  cultivation  of  tiu'  arts  of  ])eace,  so  con^^t'iiial  to 
tin'  minds  of  the  middle  classes,  into  whose  hands  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  b'rench  Protestant  (’liurch  had  cllei'tually  trans¬ 
ferred  the  inilucnce  at  first  exercised  by  those  members  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  who  had  espousc'd  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
perhaps  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  more  o|)j)oscd 
than  Catholicism  to  tin'  extc'iision  of  the  royal  power,  tlian  from 
any  very  decided  reli<j^ious  convictions.  All  the  lead('rs  of  the 
llu^-iicnots,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  ([uitted  their  ranks  after 
tin'  cause  of  relii^ion  had  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  political 
intrie:ue,  and  the  central  ^’overnment  had  succeenh'd  in  e>ta- 
blishin^  a  control  over  the  ])rocee( line’s  of  tln^  diinociatic 
synods  and  consistories  of  the  Protestants.  Conversions  Invame 
the  fashion  during*  the  rising  and  the  meridian  ^lory  of  U 
a  ram!  MominjHCH  ri'i^ai,  and  tin?  desertion  of  tin'  L('.>(li^’uicrs, 
Coli^nys,  De  la  'rremouilles,  of  Pantzau,  Turenne,  the  Pohaii- 
(diabt)t  family,  Montausier,  Danj^eau,  I )'Knt rallies,  h'lt  the 
Iluainaiot  cause  without  the  support  of  their  most  activi'  and 
powi'rful  protectors;  whilst  the  patient  loyalty  of  the  (V'Vi'iiols, 
and  of  tin'  Pocln'lois,  and  iinh'cd  of  all  the  i‘rot(‘stants  of  the 
South,  duriiii^  the  wars  of  the  hh’onde,  comj)let(‘d  the  (lisruj)tnni 
of  the  alliance  which  Innl  ])rcviously  existed  betwei'n  tlnun  and 
a  fraction  of  the  nobles.  About  the  middle  of  the  sevi'iitcenth 
century,  then,  Protestantism  had  ceased  to  be  a  permanent 
source  oi‘  danger  and  uneasiness  to  the  Frc'nch  government ; 
and  able,  moderate  |)oliticians,  like  Mazarin  and  Colbert, 
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rofniiiiod  from  nny  |)rom'(linjj:s  wliieh  niitrlit  liave  revived  llio 
bitter  .spirit  (d‘  ibi  inor  times.  Louis  X  I  \  .,  in  bis  best  days, 
scein.s  lil\(‘wis(*  to  have  been  disposed  to  toliuate  tlie  exercise  of 
tlie  lleroriiK'd  reli»>;iou ;  but  when  (\4l)ert  had  ])ass(‘d  away, 
and  Louis  liad  talhui  under  tlie  iutiiu'nee  ot*  tlie  Jesuits,  aided 
by  Madanu'  (ii‘  ^lainteuon  duusell*  a  new  convert  from  i*i*o- 
lesiaui  isiu ),  lu'  hi*i*au  to  exhibit  hinistdi’  in  his  true  colours. 
In  l(i<)‘J  ail  indication  ol*  the  thrt'ati'niiiu;  storm  was  jj^ivcui  by 
the  (h‘st ruction  ot‘  tlu‘  Lroti'staiit  ehurelu‘s  in  tlii'  Pai/s  de  (#V.r, 
and  many  admiuisti*ative  nu'asures  were  adopted  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  made  to  leiJ  that  they  witc  not  coiisiihucd 
subjects  ot‘ tlie  kin^*  upon  a  looting  ot*  I'lpiality  with  the  (\itho- 
lics.  About  IbSI  Louvois  invcmti'd  tlie  new  sty h' ol*  conversion, 
known  by  tin*  nanu'  ol*  tlu'  Urniioiniddes,  which  he  subsiMpimitly 
a])]>li(‘d  uunuM-cifully  wdi(*r(‘V('r  the  Proti'stants  existisl  in  any 
numh(‘rs  ;  iu  thi'  L(>WA'r  Laiii^ucdoc,  amoiii^st  other  ilistricts, 
about  lh(‘  yi'ar  KiSL  ^\t  leni>th,  on  ‘J‘Jnd  Xoviaiilxu',  l(*»S5, 
Louis  Xl\.  si^iK'd  the  ri'vocalion  ol*  the  “  I'M  it  de  Nantes,” 
and  thus  aiinihilat(*d  all  tlu'  h'j^al  protection  ol*  his  uiirortunate 
Pi’oti'staiit  suhjc'cts  which  had,  iioiiiinally  at  least,  (‘xisted 
durinu’  the  jirevioiis  juusccutioiis. 

It  would  h('  inijiossihh'  to  descrilu'  the  ruin,  misery,  and  sui*- 
rmiiiL!:  tlu'  I'hi'iich  kiu<^  thus  inllicted,  in  th(‘  iiaiiii'  ot*  the 
Prince  ol*  Peace,  upon  a  sc'ctiou  ot*  his  subjis  ts,  who  nuiiihered 
at  h'ast  one-twentieth  ot*th(‘  whoh'  ])opulatioii  oTliis  dominions, 
and  W(*r('  ('('rtaiuly  aniomist  the  most  able  and  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  iiKunhers  ol‘  the  body  politic.  All  the  Prot(‘stants  who 
could  csca])(',  ahandou(‘d  a  country  iu  which  th(*y  wi're  no  longer 
allowi'd  to  W’orship  the  Almighty  accordinu:  to  th(‘  dictate's  ol* 
their  ludifd*;  and  ]'hii»land,  IbJland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Xc., 
r('C('iv('d  wdth  open  aians  tin'  eanu'st,  (uicructic  hclicvc'rs,  who 
W(‘r(‘  thus  jirepai'ed  to  saciilice  cvcrythini»:  Idr  cmiscieiice’  sake. 
It  is  said  that  durliiLT  tin*  last  tiltcen  years  ol*  tin*  seventeenth 
c(*nturv,  not  less  than  olMIjMKI  Protestants  abandoned  1  lu^  land 
ol*  their  birth,  and  transferred  theii'  industry  and  capital  to  tin* 
nations  who  were  so  ('a^er  to  sujiplant  h’ ranee*  in  tin*  <4;rcat  race 
of  <*ivilization.  ^lanv  of  tin*  tra(h*s  t'olbert  had  fostered  with 
sucli  anxious  care*,  w'cre  at  euico  annihilate'd  ;  ami  wiele  elistricts, 
tlien  sue*e*essfully  cult ivate'el,  were  laiel  desolate  by  the  liiii^ht  ol 
the*ir  jiroprieteirs,  eir  by  the*  ravai;'e*s  eif  a  lurienis  ami  iinhrielh'd 
soldiei’V,  (*on ve'i'te'el  for  the*  tinu;  intei  (  hristian  missionaries. 
Alas  !  that  sue*h  he)lv  cause's  as  re'lijjfieen  shoulel  he*  staiin  el  by 
the  e*xe*e'sse*s  of  mis^uieleel  ze*jd.  ^  et  hael  man  as  we*  heliewc* 
Jiouis  XI  V.  te)  have  i)e‘en,  we  are  still  in(!line'el  tee  think  that  In? 
was  since'i’c  in  his  mistaken  —  fe'arlully  mistake'll  —  re'li^ious 
o])inie)n'«;,  and  that  he  knew  well  the  disastrous  jiejltical  cein- 
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sequences  which  would  ensue  from  the  enforcement  of  Ids  con¬ 
victions  with  respect  to  Churcli  dogmas.  Knowing  all  this, 
however,  he  never  drew  or  looked  buck  when  he  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  plouf^h  of  religious  persecution  ;  and  so  he  may 
eomniaiid  a  certain  amount  of  respect  lor  his  consistency  at 
least — even  though  we  must  bitterly  reprobate  the  particular 
measures  he  adopted.  either  is  it  fair  to  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  kings  and  ehurchinen  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  philosophical  or  tolerant  vh'ws  of 
subsequent  periods.  In  those  days  men  still  fought  fiercely  for 
the  prevalence  of  their  particular  tenets;  and  rrotestant  and 
Catholic  alike,  were  ill  disposed  to  admit  that  their  opponents 
could  conscientiously  believe  ditlercntly  from  themselves.  Start¬ 
ling  as  the  proposition  may  sound  now,  we  ourselves  sympathize 
with  this  feeling,  and  can  hardly  understand  the  existence  of  a 
firm  religious  conviction  without  the  existcjicc  at  the  same  time  of 
an  equally  strong  feeling  of  intolerance.  Truth,  every  one  knows 
to  be  but  one  and  indivisible  ;  and,  therefore,  to  us  at  least,  then* 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  indis})osition  of  those  who  arefii  inly 
convinced  that  they  liold  Me  truth,  to  believe  in  tbe  possibility 
of  any  conscientious  man’s  arriving  at  different  conclusions.  It 
is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  we  are  nearly  as  much  disposed 
to  pity,  as  we  certainly  are  to  condemn,  the  h’rench  monarch 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Huguenots;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  very 
magnitude  of  tlie  injury  he  thus  inflicted  upon  his  kingdom, 
must  be  considered  to  ])rove  that  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  even  if  not  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  It  cannot, 
iiuh'od,  be  supposed  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  so  jealous  of  the 
intellectual  supremacy  of  his  nation,  should  have  .willingly 
allowed  men  such  as  llayle,  Claude,  Saurin,  llapin  Thorias, 
tiurieu,  llasnage,  Abbadie,  Ancillon,  JSavigny,  the  ?Schombergs, 
Ivoumillys,  the  De  Tarantes,  De  la  Tremouilles,  i)e  Hoyes,  Do 
lloncourts,  De  llemeugnacs,  to  carry  their  talents,  their  zeal, 
and  their  passions,  to  the  service  of  his  own  personal  rivals  and 


enemies. 


One  natural  result  of  a  part  of  the  system  adojited  by  the 
leaders  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  about  IbcSo,  viz., 
that  of  singling  out  the  pastors  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jhotes- 
tant  churches  in  Prance,  was  that  it  left  the  uneducated  classes 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  strong-minded,  but  too  often  mis¬ 
guided,  enthusiasts.  From  this  wild  and  mountainous  district 
of  the  Ceveiines,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  meridional 
populations  to  religious  exaltation  had  been  excited  to  a 
furious  degree  by  the  proscription  of  the  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  those  who  attended 
the  public  services  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the  species 
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of  mysticism  whicli  naturally  attends  the  celebration  of  worship 
in  romantic  sites  under  the  influence  of  constant  fear  and 
anxiety.  Dui  iii*^  the  closing*  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find,  indeed,  tliat  every  imaginable  atrocitv  was  committed 
by  tlie  representatives  of  the  “eldest  sou  of  the  (diureh  ”  upon 
the  unresisting  populations  of  thes('  mountains  :  whilst  their 
ministers^  were  driven  into  exih',  or  silenced  bv  the  “  secular 
arm.  Tlie  poor,  simple-minded  mountaineers,  then,  naturally 
sought  tlie  (‘ousolations  of  their  religion  in  the  “assemblies  in 
the  desert,”  as  tliey  wore  called,  in  allusion  to  the  biblical 
scenes  so  commonly  referred  to  in  the  sacred  discourses  of  the 
(  aKinists;  and,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expecti'd  under 
these  circumstances,  their  unregulated  enthusiasm  rajiidly  led 
them  to  the  belief  in  special  and  extraordinary  communications 
of  the  Holy  S[)ii*it  to  some  members  of  the  flock  thus  suffering 
for  conscience’  sake.  ^ 


I  hiring  the  few  years  which  ohips(‘d  betwi'cn  the  jieace  of 
Kyswiek  and  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  Succession,  the 
internal  history  of  France  displays  little  elsi^  than  a  rc'cord  of 
the  atrocitii's  committed  by  the  royal  agemts:  nor  can  we, 
therefore,  Ix'  surprised  that  an  explosion  of  hatred  to  the  royal 
poner  should  have  taken  place  directly  tin*  forc'igu  ndations  of 
the  king  had  iH'come  complicated  by  the  (piarnd  which  set  all 
hiUrope  in  a  blaze  at  the  commencement  of  the  (*ight(‘enth  cem- 
\  o  1(  ^n^ ,  in  fact,  as  the  policy  of  liouis  XIV.  j)n‘vaih‘d, 
tlu're  could  b(‘  no  security  for  any  form,  or  state,  of  lh*otes- 
tantism,  either  in  his  own  dominions  or  else* where  ;  and  the 
Icadiu’s  of  the  coalition  against  him  ought  to  have  seen  that  an 
insurrection  in  the  verv  heart  of  his  possessions  must  constituti^ 
the  most  sei  ious  diversion  of  the  force's  of  the  French  king.  Tlu're 
are,  lU'vei’theless,  few  traces  of  forc'ign  intt'rve'iitiou  in  the  great, 
rising  in  the^  (Vveunes,  calh'd  tlu'  war  of  the  ( ’amisards;  but  we 
oursc'lves  are  morally  convince'd  that  the  h'aeh'rs  of  tlu*  n'lugeu's  in 
hnigland  and  in  Holland  must  have  retained  such  coniu'xions 


with,  and  iniluence  upon,  their  brethren  who  remaiiu'd  behind, 
and  that  they  must  have  so  cleaily  se'cn  the  importance  of  the 
diversion  thus  to  be  createxl,  as  to  remove*  any  possible*  elembt 
upon  the  extent  of  inliuonce  tlu'V  must  have  cxerciseel  in  pre*- 
paring  the  meiveinent,  even  if  we  aexpiit  the  hlnglisli  or  the 
I)ute*h  governments  eif  any  pre'vienis  participatiem  in,  eu*  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  The  struggle  between  the  prine*ij)les  eif  passiv'o 
obe'eliene'e  on  the  eme  side,  and  of  inelivielual  examination  on  the? 


other,  was  of  so  bitter  and  so  intimate  a  charae  ter,  so  to  spe*ak, 
as  to  compel  the  respective  K'aders  to  adojit  ev(*ry  ])ossible 
me'ans  of  see*uring  the  objects  they  had  in  vie*w.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore?,  that  the  leaders  ed’  the  last  coalition  aj^ainst 
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Louis  XIV.  should  have  entirely  neglected  to  avail  tlunisdvos 
ot‘  tlie  unexpected  assistance  oti‘ert‘d  to  them  by  tlie  (‘xcited 
fanaticism  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
France;  who,  in  fact,  were  the  more  dangerous  ('nemi(‘s  to  tin* 
(‘ommon  object  of  hatred  and  fear,  because  tluw  luid  bc(‘u 
dej)rived  of  tlie  counsels  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  who 
alone  W(‘re  able  to  u'uide  and  restrain  their  ardent  leeliii‘»‘s. 
Alas  I  how  sad,  but  how  true  it  is,  that  the  ]nomnlgation  of 
the  (lospel  of  JVace  has  furnished  a  comnn'iitary  u])on  tlie 
(h'claration  of  its  Author,  that  “lie  came  not  to  send  peace 
uj)on  th(‘  (*arth,  but  a  sword  I” 

The  particular  district  known  by  the  name  of  the  (eveiines 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  Lower  lainguedoc,  in  tlu' modern 
departmiMits  of  the  (larde  and  the  Lozei’e,  on  the  right  or 
wesf(‘rn  bank  of  tlu‘  lihdne  ;  and  the  war  of  tin'  (  amisards,  to 
which  we  now  more  jiarticnlarly  call  attention,  was  almost 
('Xidnsividy  conlliu'd  to  tlie  water-shed  of  the  (iardon,  and  the 
neighbotirhood  of  Alais  and  Ximes,  for  the  (b'vaudan  and  th(‘ 
Rou('rgu(‘,  which  fornu'd  part  of  the  same  Huguenot  “  e(dlo(jne*’ 
with  tlu‘  Fevenm's,  projuudy  sju'aking,  took  but  a  very  iiisigni- 
ileant  ])art  in  th(‘  struggle.  The  intendant  of  tlu'  Languedoc 
about  this  ])eriod  (tlie  coiiiiiKmeement  of  the  (dghteeiuh  ccai- 
tury)  was  H.  Lamoignon-Uaville,  a  very  aide  administrator, 
but  a  fearfully  bigoted  jiartisau  of  tlu'  desuit  and  ^laintenoii 
lactioii,  who  had,  however,  been  sent  in  IbSI  to  r(‘]dace 
Marill  ac,  a  former  intendant,  on  account  of  the  disgrace  his 
enudties  had  inflicted  upon  the  Fatholic  cause.  The  bishop  of 
tlu‘  dioei'se  of  Ximes  during  the  wlnde  war  was  the  cidi'bratcd 
J^'le(dii('r,  and  it  is  from  his  letters  that  some  of  tlu‘  most 
autlumtic  information  upon  the  didails  of  this  sfrang(‘  episode 
in  Fnaicli  histoiy  is  to  be  (d)t ained  ;  for  the  majority  of  the 
Fatludic  accounts  of  tlu‘se  transactions  are  verv  ])artial,  and 
those  attributed  to  Protestant  authors  are  far  from  being  cor- 
r(*ct.  We  may  add,  that  tlu'  royal  troops  in  the  LangiUMloc 
wi're  at  first  under  the  ordei’s  of  liC  Comte  de  Proglie;  and 
that  the  nwal  authoritit'S  had  for  a  long  time  ])revious  to  the 
outbiH'ak  endeavoured  to  previuit  any  such  occurrmice,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  great  numbt'r  of  roads  in  the  (’eveiines  and  the  Vivarais, 
and  by  erecting  forts  at  Ximes,  St.  llippolyte,  and  Alais, 
which  commamh'd  the  principal  entrances  to  the  wilder  dis¬ 
tricts.  ^I.  de  Ihiville,  indeed,  seiuiis  to  have  had  gr(‘at  anxieties 
for  the  traiKpiillity  of  his  intmidancy  ;  nor  cjin  this  be  a  matter 
of  surjirisi',  wlnui  W(‘  find  that  he  liimself  estimati'd  the  number 
of  tlu‘  “new  convmts’^  tlu'rein  at  not  less  than  lJ)S,4Sd,  who 
were  (Usper>ed  amongst  a  totid  (  atholic  ])opulation  of  L‘-idS,}t‘J7. 
Tlu  'se  last  were,  as  an  additional  measure  of  precaution,  orga- 
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iiizoil  by  (Ic  Ibivillo  into  tif’ty-two  ro^iinents  of  militia,  for 
tlio  |)nrj>oso  ol*  assistinj^  tlio  n'Lrnlar  troo*f)s  in  case  of  any 
scditicms  niovomont  on  tlio  ])art  of  tlu'  IIiii^iKaiots. 

In  Xov(‘nil)or,  l()‘d7,  inma'diatoly  aftia*  tlu'  sij^natuio  of  tlie 
poaco  of  JiVswick,  Louis  XIV.  j'ublislu'd  a  first  (U'(da]’ation 
a<»'ainst  tlio  liborlios  (»f  tlio  Protostants  of  tlu'  (VvcMinos; 
twonfy-oiK'  days  lator,  a  si'ooud  doolaration  was  issuod,  ordniTig* 
a  mor(‘  litoral  obsorvanoo  of  tbi'  ])ains  and  ponaltios  of  tlio 
dooro('  n'vokinj^  tbo  “  J'ldit  do  Nantos.”  In  lOrM),  no  loss  lliaii 
four  royal  doolarations  woro  issuod  for  tbo  nioro  (dfi'ot ual  sup- 
prossioii  of  till'  rrlir/ion  incfcndnc  as  tlu‘ kiii^  and 

tbo  dosuitieal  faction  conti'injituously  alfootod  to  call  Protos- 
tantisni.  In  17(M)  app(‘arcd  anollior  doolaration,  wliiob  it  may 
jiorliaps  b(‘  as  woll  to  oit(‘  in  somo  dotail  as  an  illusti’al  ion  ol‘llio 
cdass  of  ui(‘asui*(‘s  tlio  ^•ovorimu'iit,  tluai  univ(‘rsally  allowi'd  to  bo 
at  t li(‘ lu'ad  ol*  lMirop(‘an  civilization,  could  doliborat(‘ly  adojit  in 
doaliiii*' wit  li  a  lari^’i*  class  of  its  subjects — Lx  uiio,  discc' omiu's.” 
It  was,  in  fact,  notliiui;*  moi*o  tliaii  a  i‘o])(‘tit ion  of  an  obsok'to 
(b'ciot'  of  ‘Jfttli  April,  l(>St) — so  fast  did  tlu'so  inst niuu'uf s  of 
])ors('cut ion  succc'od  one  anotlua*,  and  pass  from  nu  n’s  iniiids — 
and  it  juovidod  that  jiationts  who  i‘('cov('i*(‘d  tlun’r  lu'altli,  alt(‘r 
liaviu;^-  r(‘fus('d  tlu'  sacianuaits  ol*  tin*  (’atliolic  ('liurcli,  should 
1)0  <‘ond(‘miu‘d,  tlio  nion  to  tlu'  <::alh'ys,  tlio  woukmi  to  juM  form 
public  ponaiicc,  and  tlion  to  bo  pc'rpi'tually  imprisoiu'd,  in  both 
oas(*s  with  confiscation  of  ])i’opi‘rty  ;  whilst  tlnw  who  di(‘d  in 
this  state  of  obstinate  heresy  woiu'  to  hav(‘  tlu‘ir  bodies  dras^iTcd 
to  th(‘  comnion  n'cc'ptach*  foi*  filth  and  l  ubbish  u])ou  a  hurdh*. 
This  tiui(‘  the  royal  ordm's  w('r('  olxAU’d,  and  du?i(‘u  nuailions, 
with  natural  ^^rief  and  indignation,  tin'  atrocious  insults  oIIImcmI 
to  tlu'  (h'lid  body  of  a  ^ladc'Uioisolh*  d(‘  Moutah'uihiMt  how 
stianj;Y‘  it  must  ajipi'ar  to  us  in  PSoS  that  Inn*  nauu'  should 
a])p('ar  in  tlu'  Priai'stant  ma]’tyr<do^ry  ! — by  tlu'  auth(»riti(‘s  of 
tlu‘ town  of*  An<4’oulcni(‘ ;  whilst  the  uiifoi’tuuati*  miuistci-s,  and 
tlu?  atl(Midants  of  the  ])(‘rs(‘cut(‘d  (diurch,  wore*  ])ursucd  witli  a 
p(‘rs(‘V(‘rin”’,  roh'iith'ss  criu'lty,  alas!  strikingly  like'  that  which 
bad  charact(*i*iz(‘d  the  ])i‘occ('dini»s  of  th(‘  Stuarts  aLraiiisI  the 
Scotch  ( ’ovonaiite  rs.  Tlu'ro  is  a  fearful  record  of  tlu'  suffe'riut^s 
thus  (‘iidurod  by  tluj  inhabitants  of  tlu'  (\‘V(‘nu(*s  in  particular, 
in  th('  first  chapte'rs  of  both  the  “  I listea’ro  dc'S  'I’l’ouhk's  eh's 
(Vv(*nnos,”  and  the  “  llistoire'  dos  (^nnisards,”  in  which  the 
name's  of  the  vie'tims,  anel  ove'ii  the'  juiiiishine'nts  inflie*tcel,  are' 
montieuie'el,  to  thcotornal  shame  of /c  (iruuil  Matutrtjur.  Xcithe'r 
Prue'vs,  Lh'chior,  neir  Louvi’e'h'uil,  ele'iiy  tlu'se'  aceaisat ieais  ;  and 
iiide'e'el  tlu'V  wol’o  far  too  mue‘h  in  the*  touipe'r  and  spirit  ed*  the 
time's  fe»r  any  roaseiuablo  eleuibt  tei  exist  as  te)  their  e’eure  edue'ss. 
Cavallior’s  inomeiirs,  liowover,  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking 
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pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  epoch,  which  in  his  case  seem 
to  have  lx‘en  nearly  as  much  of  a  moral  as  of  a  physical  cliarao 
ter ;  nor  can  we,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  tlio  more 
energetic  men  of  his  persuasion  were  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
the  shameful  abuses  of  the  secular  power  tlien  permitte(l. 
Even  Voltaire  himself,  in  his  usual  flippant  style,  admits  the 
injustice  and  o])prcssion  to  which  the  Cevenols  were  exposed 
before  they  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  {in  arnu'd 
rebellion;  and  he  confirms  by  name  some  of  the  sad  talcs  of 
martyrdom  to  be  found  in  the  more  detailed  histories  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  although  of  course  he  could  only  sjieak 
of  them  in  the  contemptuous  tone  he  usually  adopted  in  alluding 
to  anything  noble  or  sacred. 

The  imnu‘diate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  is  stated  by  nearly 
all  authorities  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Abbe  Chaila,  inspector  of  missions  in  the  Languedoc,  to  con¬ 
vert  forcibly,  or  in  other  words  to  torture,  a  body  of  refugees 
who  had  been  intercepted  by  the  soldiers  of  de  liaville  in 
July,  1702.  This  Abbe  de  Chaila.  had  commenced  his  missionary 
career  in  Siam,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  the 
victim  of  Oriental  intolerance  ;  he  had  in  his  early  youth  been 
a  soldier,  and  he  brought  to  his  new  task  of  converting  the 
Huguenots  all  the  fierce  energy  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  man  who  had  thus  learnt  the  modes  of  persuasion 
adaptc'd  to  the  circumstances  he  bad  been  most  frcipiently 
brought  into  contact  with.  The  atrocities  he  committed  were 
of  a  rare  description  even  in  his  day — for  Ibuoys,  and  Cape- 
tigu(‘  atter  him,  have  been  compelled  to  reprobate'  them  in  sjiite 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  blacken  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
fanatics — and  he  had  thus  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  a  coii- 
spieuous  object  for  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  Lrotestaiits. 
It  happened  that  in  the  troop  of  intercepted  refugees  De  Lhaila 
had  arrested  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  theie  were  the  two 


daughteis  of  a  M.  de  Soxti,  whose  relatives  had  great  influence 
amongst  the  Ilugiienots,  and  the  abbe,  instead  of  conveying  his 
prisoners  at  onee  to  a  place  of  surety,  took  them  to  his  own 
house,  for  ri'asons  which  it  is  now  hard  to  divine.  The  relatives 
of  the  Demoiselles  Sexti  are  stated  to  have  used  every  means  of 
entreaty  and  persuasion  to  save  them  from  the  ordinary  fate  ot 
De  Chaila’s  victims  ;  but  finding  him  inexorable,  they  succeeded 
in  uniting  a  body  of  infuriated  Protestants,  who  attacked  and 
burnt  the  house  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  confined, 
reh'ased  those  whom  the  abbe  had  counted  upon  sacrificing, 
and  slaughtered  him,  without,  however,  any  of  the  circumstances 
ot  atrocity  their  persecutors  had  so  lavished  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Huguenots,  The  anon  vinous  author  of  the  “  Histoire 
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(les  Cttinisurds”  dresses  up  this  tale  with  some  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  authority;  and  Jean 
Cavallier,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  the  death  of  I)e  Cliaila  in 
rather  different  terms  from  those  of  tlie  “  llistoire  des  Troubles 
des  Ceveiines;^^  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  movement  which  cost  the  abbe  his  life,  and  which  opened 
a  civil  war  of  the  fiercest  character,  was  utterly  unpremeditated, 
and  only  created  by  the  passionate  desire  of  the  Ih-otestants  to 
save  some  marked  and  highly  esteemed  members  of  their  per¬ 
suasion  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days. 

The  murder  oi*  the  inspector  of  missions  was,  however,  too 
open  and  decided  an  attack  upon  constituted  authorities  to 
allow  such  men  as  3IM.  de  Baville  and  J)e  Broglie  to  permit 
its  actors  to  escape  without  at  least  attempting  to  avenge  it ; 
and  the  latter  immediately  set  his  troops  in  motion  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  upon  the  so-called  heretics,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  services  of  a  certain  Captain  Boul,  one  of  the  tiereest 
and  most  unprincijded  leaders  of  the  partisan  warship  of  the 
age.  *So  utterly  unpremeditated,  however,  had  been  the  move¬ 
ment  which  had  cost  De  Chaila  his  life,  that  the  Huguenots 
had  not  even  elected  a  leader ;  and  the  royal  troops  had 
actually  penetrab  d  far  into  the  country  before  the  Ihdbrmed 
(Mvenols  had  elected  to  that  dangerous  post  a  certain  Laporte. 
This  election  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  August,  170:2, 
and  to  have  been  approvaal  by  the  various  proplu'ts  of  the 
persecuted  sect,  in  a  manner  which  added  to  the  fanatical 
enthusiasm  of  Laporte’s  followers;  whilst  the  new  revolting 
cruelties,  iiiHictid  hy  the  partisans  of  Catholicism,  serve(l 
indirectly  to  swell  the  numb(‘rs  of  the  refugees.  A  certain  M. 
de  St.  Come  appears  to  have  rendered  himself  particularly 
obnoxious  to  tlu^  Ih’otestants  on  this  score,  and  he  shared 
shortlv  afterwards  the  fate  of  M.  de  Chaila,  in  a  luaniuT 
whicli  roused  the  anger  of  .M.  de  Bavilh'  to  the  highest 
degree :  so  that  what  with  the  occasional,  and  paroxysmal, 
resistances  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  persevering  animosity  of 
the  royal  authorities,  the  whole  of  the  district  of  the  (’evennes 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  before  the  end  of  the  vear  ; 
Laporte  and  his  nephew  Roland,  who  aftcu'wards  becanie  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  revolted  Cevenols,  serving  for  a  long  time  to 
balance  the  authority,  and  to  distract  the  forces,  of  the  (irand 
Monarqiic  himsedf,  who  was  then,  be  it  observed,  engaged  in  the 
bitter  and  ruinous  struggle  of  the  wars  of  Succession.  The 
story  of  the  transactions  in  the  (Avenues  during  the  first 
year  of  their  existence  was,  we  may  briefly  state*,  of  the 
character  usually  to  bo  observed  in  such  insurrectional  move¬ 
ments  ;  it  consisted  simply  in  isolated  efforts  of  resistance,  and 
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in  occasional  bursts  of  po])ular  vcno-oance,  on  tbo  one  side,  and 
in  merciless  rejurssion  upon  the  other.  ^Jdie  principal  result, 
however,  was  that  the  revolted  Ccveiiols  lejiiait  how  to  resist 
or^auiz(‘d  troo])s ;  whilst  the  latter  left  fearful  recollections  ol‘ 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  regime.  de  I)roi»lie  and 

de  dulien,  the  first  commanders  of  the  kin^^'s  troops,  did  not, 
indeed,  succeed  in  anythin*^  beyond  the  occasional  dispersal  of 
the  Huguenot  hands;  hut  they  furnished  to  the  latt<‘r  tlie 
means  of  learnini^  the  art  of  war,  and  of  or^anizini^  tluur 
resistance  under  some  of  the  leaders  who  afterwards  wore 
enabled  to  contend  o])enly  with  the  royal  troo])s.  In  addition 
to  Laporte  and  Roland,  already  cited  as  the  leaders  of  the 
IIiiLTuenots,  Ksperandieu,  Ravanel,  Rast(det,  and  lastly  dean 
Cavallier,  were  foiined  in  this  terrible  school  ;  and  they  soon 
hejran  to  acquire  suilicient  skill,  and  to  unite'  sutheient  numbers 
of  followt'i's,  to  distract  and  weary  the  royal  ti-ooj)s  by  tlieir 
fierce'  and  unexpe'ctc'd  attacks.  The  tactics  which  the  (V've'iiol 
Icjide'rs  se'om  to  have  adopted  in  the  first  ye'ar  of  the  rising 
were  ])recise'ly  of  this  partisan  or  guerilla  kind  :  tliat  is  t(»  say, 
that  tlu'v  wisely  avoide'd  battles  in  the  open  fi('ld  unh'ss  tlu'v 
had  the'  advantajj^e's  e)f  number,  or  of  position  ;  tlnw  only 
attae'ke'd  isolated  }u>sts  at  <»Teat  disttnice's  from  oneanotlu'r;  and 
iqxrn  receiving;  any  check,  they  dispensed,  to  me'ct  a<;ain  at 
some  totally  uiu'xpe'cted  spot ;  whilst  the  royal  troo})s  we're 
harasse'd  by  e'ontinual  marcliiiiij^  and  count ermarchini»-,  by  the 
nece'svitv  for  maintaininji:  jjarrisons  in  a  numbe'r  of  isolate'd 
])ositions,  and  by  the  incessant  combats  in  de'tail  to  wdiich  tlu'y 
were  ex})os('d.  TIr'I’c  was,  howe'ver,  no  plan  of  campaign  on 
the  p:irt  of  the'  Rrote'stant,  or  even,  it  may  be  suspe'cte'd,  on  the 
])art  of  the'  commanders  of  the  royal  troo])s  :  on  botli  side's  the 
obje'e't  aimeel  at  se'oms  te»  have  exe*lnsi ve'ly  referre^el  to  the  niain- 
te'nance,  or  the  suppre'ssion,  e)f  the  right  e)f  holding  re'ligious 
nu'ctings,  or  to  the'  elestrnction  e)i*  the  reciprejcal  embhuns  e)f  faith 
anel  of  the  (\ithe)lic  eu*  Rrote'stant  ])laces  of  worship;  until, 
about  the  e'lid  eef  the  ye'ar  ITtfi,  the  ])artial  siu'e'osse's  of  the 
('e'Ve'iiols  (who  were  afte'rwarels  bette'r  knenvn  by  the  name  ed 
“  (  amisarels,”  the'  elerivation  of  whicli  has  lU'ver  bee'n  lixe'd) 
bee*ame'  so  elce*ide'el  tluet  M.  ele  Ihiville  was  e)blige'd  to  lu'ing  the 
matte'!*  be'lbi'e  the  king  in  council,  and  te)  loquest  ]M.  (’liainail- 
larel,  the  the'ii  se'cretary  of  wuir,  to  senel  consielei’able  reinforcc- 
ine'iits  uneh'i*  an  otlie'er  of  s\q)e'rien*  meu'it.  In  erne  e)f  the  last 
actions  e)f  the  ye'ar,  inde'eel,  M.  ele  Hroglie  liael  be'cn  actually 
de'le'ate'el  in  peu’son  anel  wemneled ;  whilst  ('a])tain  Roul,  the 
le)nne'r  terreu*  of  the  Protestants,  was  kilh'd  in  the  fight. 
Pavallier,  in  his  ^le'ineurs,  give's  a  A’ery  fair  acce)unt  ed  this 
uction,  in  which  he  himself  hael  no  part,  anel  he  gives  all  the 
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cmlit  to  liis  licutoiiaiit  Uavanel,  wlio  cominandod  his  troop  in 
Ids  ubsoiico ;  but  it  is  very  curious,  mid  pei’liaps  worthy  of  more 
tliaii  a  cursory  remark,  that  Cavallier  actually  makes  a  luistake 
of  a  year  in  the  dates  he  assip^us  to  most  of  these  actions. 

M.  de  J»rop;lic  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  royal  forces 
in  the  Ceveniies  by  a  ^1.  de  Julieu,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
otlieer  of  far  greater  ndlitary  eajiaeity,  and  to  have  inflicted  far 
more  severe  blows  upon  the  Camisards  than  his  pn'dect'ssor  had 
done  ;  but  Roland  and  Cavallier  managed  to  p;ain  so  many 
partial  advantages  as  to  balance  the  injury  he  was  able  to  inflict 
u})on  their  fellow-suiferers.  The  I'h’ench  court  became  at  last 
seriouslv  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  an  insurrectionarv  move- 

ft  ^ 

ment  of  this  import anc(*,  in  a  position  where  the  revolted 
peasants  mipht  so  easily  reei'ive  foreign  sujiport.  From 
Voltaire’s  history  of  Tiouis  XIV.,  we  may  also  infer  that  the 
ministers  of  the  king  believi'd  that  the  Rrotestant  nations,  then 
arrayed  against  him,  were  disposed  at  least  to  land  munitions  or 
money,  upon  tin'  coast  ol‘  La  Rrovenee,  for  tin'  bc'iielit  of  tin' 
Camisards  ;  and  wo  must,  therc'fore,  cease  to  In'  surprised  that 
at  so  eaily  a  ])(‘riod  of  the  insurrt'etion  the  court  of  Vi'rsailles 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  despatch  to  the  (\‘vennos 
a  force  of  at  least  25, ()()()  men,  under  tin'  orders  of  M.  le 
]\rarcchal  de  ^lontrevel,  who  was  eonsidc'iH'd  by  Chamaillard 
and  the  court  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Louis  XI  V.’s  generals  in 
the  second  rank.  The  syst(*m  he  adopted  was,  if  possible,  more 
sanguinary  than  that  of  his  pn'decessors ;  and  evi'ii  Rrueys  and 
Flechier  describe  the  measures  he  carrii'd  info  ('xecution  in 
terms  which  must  fill  any  read('r  of  the  jirescnt  day  with 
unmitigated  disgust  for  the  man  who  could  so  bas('ly  abuse  the 
name  of  religion.  Moreover,  although  no  ac(*usation  could  be 
brought  against  ^F.  de  ^lontri'vers  personal  courage,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  dis[)lay(Ml  much  generalship  or  tact  in  this 
particular  instance;  and  lu'  certaiidy  allowed  (’avallier  and 
Roland,  who  had  then  acciuinsl  the  gri'atcst  infbu'iice  amongst 
the  (’amisards,  to  pursue  the  ])lan  thc'v  had  originally  adopti'd  of 
attacking  the  king’s  troops,  or  the  (’atholic.  towns  and  villages, 
by  isolated  and  unexpected  movements,  and  thus  of*  compt'lling 
them  to  sj)read  tlu'ir  forces  over  a  larg(‘,  wild,  and  d(*snlat('d 
country,  in  which  they  themsclvc's  (tlu^  (Jamisards)  wei'c  almost 
certain  to  tiglit  at  an  advantage.  Like  most  militjjiy  martiiK'ts, 
De  Montn'vel  could  not  chang('  his  systt'in  of  warfare  wlu'ii  he 
came  amongst  the  fanatu*.  mountaiiK'i'rs,  but  In^  seems  to  have 
comjH'lled  his  disciplined  tioops  to  act  as  though  tlu'v  wer«' 
oi)posed  to  other  regular  troops  in  an  oju'n,  h'vel  country;  and 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  mall('r  of  woinha*  that  at  the  (‘iid  ot‘ 
the  year,  although  he  had  inllicted  sev(‘ral  very  severe  d(‘l<;at8 
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upon  tlie  Cannsards,  the  latter  should  have  found  tlieiusolvos 
even  more  ]>owerful  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
There  were  fearful  massacres  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  sickeninjv 
to  read  tlie  accounts  of  the  burning  of  villages,  the  destruction 
of  places  of  public  worship,  the  hanging,  shooting,  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  buniing  alive,  torturing,  and  other  cruel  incidents  of 
this  most  painful  storv.  Almost  (‘qually  revolting,  too,  must  it 
be  to  read  the  cold-blooded  proclamations  of  De  ^lontrevel,  in 
which  he  orders  these  atrocities,  and  moreover  ])rescrib('s  the 
most  rigorous  measures  for  removing  children  of  Ihotestant 
parents  from  the  homes  and  care  of  their  parents.  Alas  !  tlie 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  even  Flechier  himself,  could  a])])r()ve, 
or  at  most  only  feebly  blame,  such  insults  to  the  God  of  mercy ; 
and  Flechier  actually  cites  as  an  object  of  admiration  a  certain 
hermit  who  threw  his  frock  aside,  and  headed  one  of  the  most 
cruel  bands  of  Catholic  partisans.  Clement  XI.  (the  reigning 
Po])e)  was  no  wiser  or  better  than  his  sutfragans,  for  in  ^lay, 
170d,  he  issued  a  bull,  “in  which, to  (piote  Antoine  Court’s 
words,  “  after  associating  the  Camisards  with  the  Albigeois  of 
old,  he  granted  an  absolute  and  general  ])ardon  of  all  thi‘ir  sins 
to  those  who  would  take  arms,  in  order  to  massacre  and 
exterminate  this  accursed  and  execrable  racc^  in  case  they 
should  fall  in  combat/’  As  Court  says,  this  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  invitation  to  the  Catholics  to  enter  upon  a 
crusade  against  the  Camisards ;  and,  to  their  eternal  disgiace, 
the  bishops  of  ^Montpellier,  Nimes,  Uzes,  Yiviers,  blende, 
and  Alais,  to  whom  the  bull  was  addressed,  added  fuel 
to  the  tlame  by  urging,  in  the  pastoral  letters  in  wliich  tliey 
published  it,  their  cures  and  vicaires  “  to  pursue  and  destroy 
the  Protestants  by  fire  and  by  sword.”  Perhaps  we  may  he 
more  indulgent  to  the  fierce  uneducated  soldiers  of  a  period  in 
which  the  best  and  most  enlightened,  were  so  awfully  cruel  and 
intolerant,  and  excuse  to  some  extent  M.  de  ^lontrevel;  but 
one  measure  he  adopted  was  so  monstrously  ridiculous  that  it 
destTves  to  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  an  indication  of  the 
man’s  intellectual  capacity,  lie  actually  used  the  divining  rod 
for  the  j)urpose  of  discovering  the  authors  of  a  murder  com¬ 
mitted  upon  a  Catholic ;  and  proceeded,  merely  upon  its 
indications,  to  imprison  and  punish  no  less  than  eighteen 
pe  rsons.  And  the  great  Louis  XIV.  could  intrust  to  a  man 
able  to  give  himself  up  to  such  childish  superstitions  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  one  and  a  half  millions  of  his  subjects ! 
Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  latter  days  of  the  Grande 
Monartjue  should  have  been  overclouded  bv  defeat  and  disaster, 
when  he  deliberately  selected  such  agents  ?  or  that,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  very  measures  adoj)ted  to  suppress  the 
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rebellion  should  have  increased  the  niimhers  of,  and  the  ])iihlie 
sympathy  for,  the  rebels?  It  was  in  vain  tluit  tlie  Protestants 
appealed  to  their  kin^  ai^ainst  the  iiiqiiities  of  liis  deputies;  the 
only  rejdy  thev  received  was  the  ])uhlication  of  fresli  decisions 
of  the  Privv  O'ouiicil,  and  “  ordonnances^’  of  Montrevel.  These 
last  attained  their  crowning  excellence  in  an  “  ordonnance’’ 
issued  in  Si'j)temher,  170d,  in  which  he  ordeml  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  200  villages,  by  name,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  condemned  to  destruction  no  less  than  dtUJ  villa, i^es  or 
hamlets,  inhabited  by  10,500  persons.  Such  wholesale  ravaa;es 
must  appear  almost  incredible  to  modern  readers;  but,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  the  destruction  of  the  Palatinat  in  Louis  XIV.’s  best 
days  proves  that  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  allow  tenderer 
sentiments  to  influence  his  public  conduct,  for  <:;ood  at  h'ast. 
Yet  he  was  an  object  of  rcs])ectful  admiration  in  his  lifetime, 
and  has  gone  down  to  posterity  with  tlie  name  and  reputation 
of  greatness  ! 

The  ranks  of  the  revolted  Camisards  were  naturally  filled  by 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  De  Montrevers  desolation,  and  they 
were  ironsequently  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  into  other 
])ortions  of  the  Languedoc,  beyond  those  of  tho  Upper  and 
Lower  (Revenues,  to  which  they  were  originally  confined.  It 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  allies  should  have 
treated  with  the  indifference  thev  actuallv  did,  a  diversion 
which  might  have  been  rendensl  so  advantageous  to  their  cause. 
Having,  in  fact,  possession  of  the  sea,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  for  them  than  to  have  landed  ammunition  and  supplies,  or 
to  have  sent  some  of  the  able  refugee  officers  to  direct  the  military 
operations  of  the  Camisards.  Their  attention  was,  indeed,  called 
to  the  subject,  and  some  weak  reconnaissances  were  made  by 
detached  vessels  of  the  Lnglish  and  the  Dutch  fleets;  hut  there 
was  no  efficient  combination  with  the  rebels,  nor  does  there 
a])pi'ar  to  have  been  any  very  active  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  o})posed  to  Louis  to  encourage  subjects  to  rise  against 
their  monarchs,  even  for  conscience’  sake.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  real  harm  in  this  neglect  of  the  (’amisards  by  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  king  ;  for  it  left  the  jmrity  of  their  motives 
untarnished,  and  their  native  officers  to  the  development  of 
their  own  resources,  and  the  fierce  energy  of  despair.  Put  be 
this  as  it  may,  Roland  and  Cavallier,  in  rc'ply  to  flic  sjivagc 
edicts  of  De  Montrevel,  performed  some  military  excursions  in 
the  Rouergue,  the  Vivarais,  the  Gevaudan,  and  tho  Upper  fian- 
guedoc,  burning  the  Catholic  churches  and  villages  by  way  of 
reprisal,  and  fighting  the  royal  troops  with  variable,  but 
generally  favourable,  chances.  In  these  operations,  Roland 
acted  as  geueral-in-chief,  Cavallier  as  the  leader  of  an  army 
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almost  Indopondent  of  liiin ;  but,  fortunately  for  tlic  ramisards 
there  does  not  a])p('ar  in  the  beginning  to  have  existed  any 
jealousy  between  these  remarkable  men.  lieniarkable,  imlml, 
they  must  have  been;  for  (’avallier,  wlien  lie  assumed  tlio 
command,  was  little  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
utt(‘rly  without  the  advantage's  of  education,  and  Roland  liini- 
self  was  of  comparatively  humble  origin,  and  totally  imac- 
(piainted  with  the  art  of  war,  until  the  movement  In'  so  ahlv 
conduct('d  broke  out.  It  is  odd,  and  may,  moreover,  he  eitell 
as  an  illustration  of  the  ca])rieious  maniK'r  in  which  r(*j)utations 
arc  formed,  that  ])ostcrity  has  associated  the  name'  of  (’avallii  r 
with  all  the  merit  of  the  war,  whilst  the  fame  of  Roland,  who 
really  directed  the  operations,  and  kept  uji  the  organization  of 
tlu^  (\imisard  ibrees,  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  younger 
and  more  brilliant  lieutenant.  It  is  a  strange  lottei’v,  alter 
all,  that  said  lame,  for  which  men  dare  and  do  so  nmcli  !  Tu 
this  parti(*ular  (‘ase,  Cavallier  alone  has  identilied  himsi'lf  with 
the  glory  which  was  to  be  attaint'd,  whilst  the  nanu'.s  of  his 
colleagiu's  La])orte,  (  astanet,  ^hllmale,  Catinat,  I'.sperandieii, 
Rastt'let,  Ravanel,  are  now  forgotten,  e(|ually  with  that  ()t‘  the 
gallant  Roland  himself;  and  the  history  of  the  ])i’ophets, 
fanatics,  and  aerial  voices  of  the  (Vveniu's,  which  led  lliose 
enthusiastic  peasants  to  death  or  victory,  has  oidy  Iktu  num¬ 
bered  amongst  the  records  of  the  inexjdicable  delusions  of 
])opular  imagination,  by  the  same  posterity  which  has  awarded 
to  Louis  XIV.  the  name  of  Great  !  ” 

The  re'sult  of  the  campaign  of  l)e  ^lontrevel  against  the 
Camisards  in  1708  was,  howevei*,  we  repeat,  to  h'uve  tlu'ni  with 
incr(‘as(‘d  numbers  and  strength  ;  and,  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  to 
ins])irt'  gre'at  distrust  and  discouragement  amongst  tin*  Catholic 
authoritie's  of  La  Provence,  which  they  took  can*  to  urge*  so 
strongly  at  court  against  him  that  he  was  tinally  n'mov<*<l  in 
the  spring  of  170  1,  to  make  room  for  the  Maiechal  de  A  illars, 
uiKpu'stionably  the  lu'st  oflicer  then  in  the  service*  of  tin*  l*h*eneli 
n)«)narch.  Almost  u])on  the  last  day  of  his  command,  Pe 
Montn'vel  dc'fi'ated  Cavallie'r  in  a  very  obstinate  action,  and 
took  and  dostroyed  one  of  his  most  important  magazines  and 
hospitals  in  the  mountains;  so  tliat  the  spirits  of  tin*  insurgents 
were  sorely  d('j)]’ess('d  when  De  Villa rs  apj>ear(‘d  u]M)n  the 
scene  with  great  reinforcements,  and  with  instiaietions  from  the 
court  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dangerous  divi'rsion  of  the  royal 
fon'cs,  at  a  moment  when  tlu*  successes  of  the  allies  under 
Alarlborongh  and  Kugeiie  of  Savoy  began  to  shake  tin*  ]»ower 
of  tlu'  monarcli  who  had  been  a(*customed  to  impose*  the  law 
upon  Ihiropi*.  De  Vilhu's  adoj)ted  at  once  a  policy  of  indul- 
g(*nce ;  and  whilst  preparing,  in  April,  17tH,  to  carry  war 
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into  tlio  fastnesses  of  the  Cevonnes,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
throu-di  ]M.  d’Aidaliers,  an  influential  Huguenot  nohleinan  of 
the  tmvn  of  UzAs,  with  Cavallier,  and  some  ol  the  more 
important  chiefs  of  the  Camisard  hands  On  May  1  )th,  1.(  4, 

•I  nersonal  interview  took  place  between  the  proud  and  noble  Do 
vlnrm'd^^^  lelider  Cavallier,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 

ment— almost  to*  the  disgust— of  the  partisans  ol  the  royal  cause  , 
but  the  result  of  this  condescension,  and  ot  the  milder  im)1u,> 
recommended  by  De  Villars,  was  that  terms  'vere  a  once 
arranjred,  upon  which  the  (kimisard  leader  undertimk  not  onlv 
to  put^a  stop  to  the  revolt,  but  also  to  raise 
liis  llmnienot  brethren  for  the  service  ot  the  king.  <  aiallii 
account  of  these  negotiations  is  Mtigularly 
arc  certainlv  disposed  to  think  with  Cour  ‘  V 

made  more  favourable  terms  lor  himsell  than  lu  did  ^ 

colleagues— even  if  wo  exonerate  him  from  the  more  scwio  s 
charo-e  of  having  betrayed  their  iutert'sts. 
this '’latter  suspicion  is^justitied  by  the  refusal  ol  Iloland 
Itavaiiel,  Catinat,  and  the  majority  of  the  (  amisaids  tc^ 
aiihere  to  the  terms  of  the  compromise  their  young  col  eague 
iiad  elfected  in  their  name;  but  the  inischief  had  been  ellected 
and  at  anv  rate  the  seeds  ol  disunion  had  b.'eii  sown  s 
profoumllv-in  the  ranks  of  the  revolted 
Villars  was  enabled  easily  to  deleat  them  in  deta  1 
left  I'raiice.  Jloland,  and  live  ot  his  most  devoted  h. How u.n 
were  betraved  into  the  hands  of  the  dragoons  on  14th  August 
Tfo  l  •  Roland  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  eoii.pan.oiis 
burnt’  for  De  Villars  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  unwonted 
elemeiiev,  as  soon  as  he  had  disunited  his  ^ 

afterwanls  Catinat  and  Ravanel  were  dch-ated  “'"y 
Camisards  newer  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Iresli  nucleus  loi 
the  onerat ions  after  the  death  of  Roland,  and  the  emigration 
Lr  may  be  consi.leied  to  have 

by  De  Villars  in  this  eampaigii,  a  though  the  '  ^ 

sev.aal  descents  ulMUi  the  coast,  ol  haligucdoe,  loi  tin  i.uipost 
of  reiiewino'  the  agitation,  and  a  sufticient  amount  ol  uneasiness 
coin  1  ued  U,  previdl  there  to  vender  it  necessary  lor  tlm  '  re  eh 
court  to  send  the  Marechal  de  Rerw.ck  to  «uccee,l  e  \  lars 

when  he  was  recalled  to  more  "turt  to 

revolt  which  could  thus  have  coinpe  k  m  Villars 

cmnlovin  succession  such  men  as  De  Montrevel,  1  e  N  illaiN 
cmpiov  111  twc'iitv  1o  1wi‘iitv- 

and  De  lierwiek,  and  an  army  ot  at  least  tiom  ^  , 

live  thousand  men  during  the  space  <.l  three  ^ 

exercised  great  influence  upon  the  success  ol  the  hist  eoaliti 

against  the  ambition  ol  RoiiisXI'..''  _  iln.  terms  of 

°We  may  elcse  this  strange  talc  by  saying  that  th.  t.ims 
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capitulation  granted  to  Cavallier  were  soon  broken,  and  tliat 
he  was  compelled  shortly  to  seek  refuge  from  his  j)ersecutors, 
by  flight  to  the  allied  camp.  He  found  an  asylum,  firstly,  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  then  in  Holland,  and  lastly  in  England  ; 
here  he  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  and  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  (li(‘d 
in  1740.  Many  of  his  former  companions  in  arms  and  fellow- 
worshippers  sought  the  same  asylum,  where  they  continued  to 
exercise  the  pro])hetic  gifts,  and  to  see  the  strange  dreams, 
which  had  maintained  their  energy  during  the  stniggle  in 
their  native  land.  This  created  a  great  scandal  amongst  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  day,  and  even  drew  upon  the  unfortunate 
Huguenot  refugees  an  unfair  amount  of  ridicule  ;  for  the  majority 
of  them  repudiated  these  exhibitions  of  a  mistaken  and  misguided 
enthusiasm.  The  attempt  of  a  (^evenol  emissary,  however,  to 
murder  Harley,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  he 
negotiating  wdth  that  minister  for  assistance  to  his  persecuted 
brethren,  seems  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  public  sMiipathy 
in  England  with  the  (^imisards.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  any  stipulations  in  their  favour  in  the  peace  of 
Utrecht;  and  we  consequently  find  that  after  the  year  1711 
all  attempts  at  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  were  suppressiKi, 
and  that  M.  de  Havillc,  who  had  retained  the  intendaiicc  of 


the  ])rovince  throughout  the  disturbance,  was  at  last  able  to 
“  proclaim  peace,*^  after  having,  in  the  phrase  of  the  old  Roman, 
made  a  p('rlect  solitude.’’ 

The  bibliograjdiy  of  the  peculiar  movement  we  have  thus 
endeavourt'd  to  trace  is  very  curious,  and  it  merits  as  little 


as  the  insurrection  itself  the  forgetfulness  of  later  times. 
Elechier’s  ‘‘  Lettres  (-hoisies,”  and  durieu’s  ‘‘Pastoral  Letters,” 


may  be  considtcd  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
discussion  with  respc'ct  to  the  special  intercourse  between  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  excited,  because  persecuted,  believers.  Elechicr 
had,  on  this  score,  I’cason  on  his  side,  and  he  very  wisely  does 
not  dwell  much  upon  the  defence  of  the  dragonmulcfiy  or  the 
other  atrocities  of  the  military  missionaries  his  Church  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  ;  whilst  Jurieu,  who  had  become  the  dupe 
of  the  misguich'd  creatures  who  brought  the  Protestant  cause 
into  contempt,  emidoycd  great  talents  in  defence  of  a  very 
questionable  dogma,  but  unfortunately  was  justified  in  dra\ying 
a  most  heart-rending  picture  of  the  sufferings  which  had  driven 
his  fellow-religionists  mad,  and  which  may  fairly  be  cited  as  an 
excuse  for  the  excesses  into  which  their  excited  imaginations 
subsequently  led  them.  In  their  respective  styles,  and  from 
their  respective  points  of  view,  both  these  authors  arc  worthy 
of  card  id  study ;  but  as  literary  compositions,  of  course,  there 
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can  be  no  comparison  between  the  florid,  refined  elegance  of  the 
Catholic  bisliop,  and  the  harsh,  turgid  language  of  the  refugee 
pastor,  limeys’  ‘‘Ilistoire  du  Faiiatisnie  ”  is  ably  written, 
though  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  as  a  record  of  the 
events  it  describes ;  l)ecause  the  author,  who  was  himself  a  new 
convert  to  liomanisiu,  put  into  his  history  all  the  ])assion  and 
prejudice  of  a  bigot,  and  so  suppressed  all  that  told  in  favour 
of  his  adversaries,  whilst  he  glossed  over  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  bytliose  whom  he  himself  admired.  Still  the  “  Histoire 
du  Fanatisme  ”  is  curious,  and  should  be  read  as  a  corrective  to 
the  equally  faithless  Protestant  ‘‘  Ilistoire  des  Camisards.” 
This  last  -named  work  is  little  better  tlian  a  romance  upon  the 
subji'ct,  and  yet  it  is  about  as  wortliy  of  belief  as  luigeiie  Sue’s 
novel  entitled  “  Jean  Cavallier,”  although  it  is  written  in  far 
better  taste  than  the  latter  very  feeble  j)roduction.  Cavallier’s 
Memoirs  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
man,  a  defect  which  Court  de^Gebelin  and  Voltaire  rather  more 
than  insinuate  against  him;  and  they  certainly  are  drawn  up 
in  a  style  little  in  accordance  with  modern  taste.  They  were 
publislied  under  (,’avallier’s  name,  and  as  his  own  production  ; 
but  it  is  generally  believt‘d  that  they  were  written,  at  his 
dictation,  by  a  refugee  minister  of  the  name  of  Galli,  and  are 
at  present  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  they  can  very  rarely  be 
met  with.  13ut  tlie  best  account  we  have  met  with  of  this 
Camisard  w  ar  is  umpiestionably  Antoine  Court’s  Ilistoire  des 
Troubles  des  Cevennes;”  notw  ithstanding  a  certain  amount  of 
aw  kward  heaviness  and  an  affected  verbosity,  with  which  it  may 
be  reproached,  it  is  tlie  most  conscientiously  written,  and  th<‘ 
fairest  account  of  these  troubles,  and  may  be  safely  consulted  by 
those  who  are  unable  to  w^ade  through  the  extraordinary  mass  of 
contem])orary  histories  or  memoirs,  such  as  those*  of  De  Villai>, 
De  llerwick,  Voltaire,  La  Baumelle,  Lamberti,  St.  Simon, 
Dangeau,  Ikdisson,  Larrey,  or  the  more  recent  works  of  (^ape- 
ligue,  Sisniondi,  &c.,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  now' 
almost  forgotten  sti’uggle  of  the  Camisards  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  le  Grand  Monarqne.  A  great  amount  of' 
curious  and  highly  interesting  infonnation  with  respeK't  to  the 
history  of  the  Prok'stant  persecutions  about  the  period  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  also  to  be  found  in  M.  C. 
AV  eiss’s  ‘‘Ilistoire  des  llefugies  Proti^stants”  (Paris,  2  vols., 
Svo.,  185d) ;  and,  incidentally,  this  remarkably  well-written 
book  contains  many  allusions  to  the  war  of  the  (’evennes.  1  he 
student  of  history,  however,  who  would  desire  to  trace  all  the 
causes  and  eflec^ts  of  these  movements,  must  cany’  his  re.searchcs 
still  furtlu'r,  and  consult  the  ninnerous  controversial  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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olrrhtecnth  century,  to  Ilofihiann  and  Alby’s  histories,  and  to 
Hunj^cner’s  admirable  tales;  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
NanU's  affected  the  whole  Christian  community  of  'Western 
Europe  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  all  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  period,  and  much  of  that  of  recent  Protestant 
authors,  of  a  political  or  polemical  character  at  least,  have 
assumed  a  tone  and  character  dependent  upon  the  inij)ressions 
produced  by  that  event  u])on  the  respective  authors’  minds. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  tale  may,  however,  be  briefly  stilted  by 
saying  that  j>ersecution  and  violence  are  the  worst  imaginable 
weapons  for  combating  religious  con^’ictions ;  and,  especially, 
that  the  atrocious  measures  the  Jesuitical  directors  of  the 
conscience  of  the  worn-out  debauchee  Louis  XIV.,  induced  that 
monarch  to  adopt  in  his  dotage,  tended  greiitly  to  the  ruin  of 
the  royal  ]K)wer  he  had  so  carefully  fouiuh  d  in  his  youngcT  and 
brighter  (lays.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  Huguenot  fiimilies  of  N lines,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne, 
should  actually  have  been  the  president  of  the  National 
Assciubly  which  destroyed  the  throne  of  the  Pourbons  !  as 
though  the  sins  of  the  grandfather  were  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  but  inscrutable  Providence  to  be  directly  expiated  by  tlie 
descendant, — and  although  it  were  indeed  a  law  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  avemger  of  the  royal  murders  should  arise  from  thi‘ 
very  boni's  of  his  victims,  or,  in  the  words  of  A  irgil,  that  th(‘ 
butchered  Paniisards  should  be  able  to  cry,  Exoriare  aliquis 
Host r is  ex  ossibus  ultor  1  ” 


Art.  II.— the  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  A  Paaforttl  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  Tromc.  By  the  Ecv. 

AV.  J.  E.  B(‘unctt,  AI.A.,  A'icar.  London:  A1  asters.  1852. 

2.  A  Pastoral  Letter.  No.  2.  London:  AVdiittaker  &  Co.  1857. 

AVk  scdect  these  from  among  numerous  productions  of  the  saiiu' 
school,  Ix'cause  the  circumstances  of  their  author’s  former  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  his  removal  from  the  diocese  of  London,  have 
made  him  conspicuous  as  a  faithful  adherent  and  advocate  of 
his  party. 

The  “  pastorals”  before  us  are  of  very  small  bulk,  and  will  bo 
pidg(»d  by  many  as  of  yet  smaller  controversial  weiglit ;  yet 
they  may  deserve  some  attention  and  notice,  as  repres(.‘ntative 
ot  opinions  which  are  widely  and  diligently  diliused. 

It  is  not  ditlicult  to  \Mjrceive  how  the  dogma  of  visible  unity, 
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or  ecclesiastical  iiiiiformity,  sprang  up  early  and  then  mightily 
grew,  among  professed  Christians.  The  love  of  power,  of  jx^wer 
individually,  and  of  power  as  residing  in  the  corporate  com¬ 
munity  to  which  we  belong  and  are  attacluHi — a  feeling  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  generally  proportionate  to  the  strength 
and  worldly  intluence  of  that  community — may  amply  account 
for  this.  ‘  ^ 

It  distinctly  accounts  for  the  framing  and  maintenance  of  tho 
l^apacy — a  system  based  on  the  theory  of  one  sole  and  uniform 
Church.  It  explains  also  the  avcTsion  of  every  hierarchy  to 
relinquish  the  same  kind  of  notions,  even  wlieii  they  have 
become  logically  quite  untenable,  by  the  fact  of  ecclesiastical 
separateness  on  the  ])art  of  those  who  still  labour  to  defend 
them.  To  allege  that  the  vseparation  of  the  Episcojial  (^hurch 
of  England  from  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  is  entirely  right, 
and  that  yet  other  sej)aration8  from  this  Church  of  England  are 
utterly  wrong,  is  to  set  up  a  contrast  of  cases  where  there  is  but 
a  difference;  and  where  no  one  man  or  body  of  men  can  decide 
for  another  whether  the  difference  of  the  cases  be  so  great 
as  to  render  nonconformity  culpable. 

Martin  Boos,  Savonarola,  »Iansenius,  Pascal,  hVmelon,  Quesnel, 
and  many  other  devout  men,  did  not  (|uit  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  They  might  and  did,  cpiite  as  c^onscientiously, 
though  with  as  little  reason,  impute  schism  and  heresy  to  the 
Anglican  body,  as  many  of  that  body  impute  them  to  other 
separatists. 

If  the  (^hurch  of  Christ  must  be  visibly  and  extcTiially  one — 
that  is,  if  uniformity  of  government  and  communion  he  indis- 
p('nsal)le  to  real  unity,  tlu‘n  it  is  cloai*  as  daylight,  and  indecxl 
is  but  the  same  jwoposition  in  other  words,  that  dillering  com¬ 
munions  within  the  Church  cannot  (*xist.  Y(‘t  zeal  for  “  ortho¬ 
doxy,’’  love  of  power,  esprit  de  corpsy  and  dislike  of  those  whose 
separation  seems  to  reprove  the  conduct  as  well  as  disclaim  the 
authority  of  the  ])arty  whom  they  leav(',  have  concuiTi  d  to 
ju’ompt  a  pertinacious  defencii  of  the  self-confuting  tenet, — that 
exteiiial  absolute  unity  admits  of  several  communioiiH,  more  or 
less  differing  f  rom  (‘ach  other. 

One  would  think  it  incontestable,  that  those  who  believe  the 
Homish,  the  Anglican,  and  tlu*  Greek  Clumihc'S,  which  so  mate¬ 
rially  differ,  to  be  within  the  Church  universid,  arc  debarred 
from  holding  separation  to  1x3  in  itself  a  proof  of  schism,  or 
destructive  of  what  is  scripturally  meant  by  t-hristian  unity. 

Yet,  for  the  re^isons  already  oflerc'd,  we  an'  not  surpriscHl  that 
such  arguments  have  been  urged  with  adroitness  and  ])laitsi- 
bility,  and  sometimes  with  a])pan‘nt  success. 

The  belief  of  verily  doing  God  service,  combined  with  an 
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instint'flvc  assurance  that  our  party  and  ourselves  must  be 
wliolly  in  the  right,  and  with  the  desire  of  retaining  wealth  and 
distinction  in  that  party,  and  more  or  less  of  sharing  them,  will 
naturally  give  rise  to  such  attempts,  although  as  a  matter  of 
mere  and  simple  reasoning  they  should  be  somewhat  hopeless. 
And  the  more  complete  training  for  disputation  accpiired  in  the 
scliolastic  establishments  of  a  great  and  powerful  communitv, 
the  capacity  for  spt'cial  pleading  thus  attained,  the  erudite  and 
acute  pleas  which  the  motives  iH'fore-named  have  made  it  so 
wt‘ll  worth  while  to  elaborate,  are  sure  to  produce  impression, 
and  to  have  frequently  a  semblance  of  truth  and  a  show  of 
triumph.  The  reasoners  of  a  dignified  and  learned  body,  (wen 
when  they  ttike  up  positions  not  defensible,  have  still  a  portion 
of  its  overweighing  authority  and  influence — at  least  for  those 
who  belong  to  it — conveyed  into  their  arguments,  and  even  into 
their  affirmations.  And  although  the  increasing  intercourse  of 
travel  with  foreign  religious  communities  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Ixussia, 
might  b(‘  thought  likely  in  our  days  to  moderate  high  notions 
of  the  dominant  im])ortance  of  the  (^hurch  of  England  (and  of 
any  other  particular  Church),  it  does  not  sei'in  to  have,  on  a 
certain  order  of  minds,  any  such  effect.  Not  a  few,  after  seeing 
Christianity  around  them,  in  other  lands,  under  the  8e(‘ondary 
forms  of  Lutheranism,  Presbyterianism,  &c.,  still  continue  as 
strongly  as  ever  to  assert  for  their  own  Anglican  body  the 
e.xelusive  chai*acter  of  the  true  Church  ;  except  that,  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  paralogism,  they  admit  as  portions  of  that  true  Church 
those  (.Jri'ck  and  Komish  hierarchies,  which  refuse  to  recognise 
either  them  or  each  other. 

We  do  not  attribute  to  the  vicar  of  Fromc,  in  his  small 
essays  of  this  kind,  any  jirevalence  of  the  secular  motives  hv 
which  some  such  polemics  have  been  actuated.  Nor  do  we,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  discover  in  his  writings  anv  eminent  sliare  of 
that  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  some  controvertists  have 
evinced. 

His  pamphlets  arc  ])laccd  at  the  head  of  this  article  mendyas 
small  spi'cimens — authenticated  by  his  name  and  office — of  what 
the  ])arty  is  just  now  producing.  The  reading  or  remembrance 
of  Church  history  must  Ix'  very  defective,  where  it  is  unkn(»wn 
or  forgotten  that  such  a  theory  has  been  upholdeii  in  England 
ever  since  tlie  Peforination  began  ;  each  age  having  had  its 
advocate's  for  tlie  Divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  tlic  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  great  sin  of  sei)ara- 
tion  from  it. 

ithout  going  back  to  earlier  dates,  the  history  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  and  the  writings  of  Andrews,  Sachcverel,  Hickes, 
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and  Dodwell,  may  afibrd  abundant  i)roof  how  those  tenets  were 
urged. 

Hishop  l>urnot  writes  :  ‘‘  Dodwell  maintained  that  none  could 
be  saved  but  those  who  by  the  sacraments  had  a  federal  riglit 
to  it ;  and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  right  to  give  the 
sjicrameiits  but  those  who  were  cominissioiu'd  to  it.  These  were 
the  apostles,  and  after  them  bishops,  and  priests  ordained  by 
them.  It  followed  upon  this,  tliat  sacraments  administered  by 
others  W'ere  of  no  value.  The  invalidity  of  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions  w  hen  irerloiined  by  persons  not  episcopally  ordained  was 
entertained  by  many  with  great  applause.  This  made  the  Dis¬ 
senters  ])ass  tor  no  Christians.  Several  little  books  were  spread 
about  the  nation,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  damnation  till  that  was  done.’’* * * § 

lie  afterwards  remarks:  “  Dodwells  extravagant  notions, 
which  have  been  too  much  drunk  in  by  the  clergy  in  my  time, 
have  w'eakened  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  soured  men’s 
minds  more  against  it,  than  all  the  books  wrote,  or  attempts 
made  against  it,  could  ever  havi^  done.  And,  indeed,  the  secret 
poison  of  those  })rinciples  lias  given  to  many  of  the  clergy  a 
bias  towards  Popery,  with  an  aversion  to  the  R('formation.”t 
In  another  w’ork  the  same  bishop  writes  :  “  AVhat  can  be  said 
of  those  wdu)  are  already  going  into  some  of  the  w^orst  parts  of 
}V)j)i‘ryi^  It  is  w^cll  knowui,  that  in  practice,  the  neci'ssity  of 
auricular  confession,  and  the  priestly  absolution,  with  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  saerihce  of  the  mass,  are  the  most  gainful  parts  of 
Popery.  The  independence  of  the  (’hurch  on  the  State  is  also 
so  contended  for,  as  if  it  were  on  design  to  disgrace  our  lichir- 
mation.  The  indispimsable  necessity  of  the  jiriesthood  to  all 
sacred  functions  is  cairied,  in  the  ])oint  of  baptism,  further  than 
l\)pery.  What  will  all  these  things  end  in 't  And  on  what 
design  are  they  driven 't  Alas  I  it  is  too  visible.”  J  Mlscwhere 
he  observes,  on  the  same  topic:  “This  not  only  cuts  off  all 
communion  with  the  fondgii  Churches,  of  which  perhaps  they 
make  no  great  account,  but  makes  doubt  ings  to  arise  wdth  rela¬ 
tion  to  great  numbers  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the  Homan 
communion.'’ Such  sentiments,  in  their  lull-blown  develop¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Uehcarsal,”  by  (diaries  Leslie; 
(the  author  of  “A  Short  ^lethod  with  the  Deists,”  Ac.)  Thus: 
“  If  1  am  baptized  by  a  schismatic,  1  am  baptized  into  his  schism 


*  l>urnet’s  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  Cni,  folio  edition, 

t  n»id.,  vol.  ii.  p.  f»40. 

X  Hurnet’s  History  of  the  l^eforrnation,  vol.  iii.,  Introduction,  p.  xiii., 
Nares's  eilition. 

§  Ibid.,  Preface,  vol.  iii.  p.  xiv. 
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and  made  a  member  of  it-  The  children  of  Korah,  Hathan,  and 
Abirain,  were  swallowed  up  with  them.  If  we  will  hazard  our¬ 
selves,  let  us  have  some  compassion  for  our  innocent  children. — 
I  am  to  lay  out  his  sin  (namely,  the  Dissenter’s)  before  him  in 
its  proper  colours,  to  let  it  appear  as  black  and  heinous  as  it  is, 
that  he  flatter  not  himself  in  his  own  sight  mitil  his  abominable 
sin  be  found  out.”* 

More  recently  a  variety  of  l>ooks — among  which  we  mention 
Le  Mesuricr’s  Ilampton  Lectures,  “On  the  Nature  and  Ciiiilt  of 
Schism,”  and  Daubeny’s  “  Guide  to  the  Church,”  as  happening 
to  be  in  our  hands — have  defended,  though  generally  in  more 
guarded  terms,  opinions  substantially  the  same. 

All  tliis  wiis  prior  to  what  has  been  called  the  “Tractariau” 
movement.  It  shows  that  the  same  theory  was  variously  and 
voluminously  contended  for,  long  before  that  movement  aiose. 

The  recent  Oxford  Tracts,  and  their  eccleshistieal  results,  are 
only  a  more  prominent  and  active  advocacy  of  princii)les  long 
since  maintained  ;  and  always  directed  to  ])roye  that  the  true 
unity  n'sides  within  this  reabn  in  the  Anglican  Church  alone. 
(Jertainly,  some  small  pamphleteers  of  this  school  have  at  least 
rivalled,  if  not  outshone,  tliosc^  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
One  of  these  tracts  is  before  us,  which,  among  “  Twenty-four 
strong  Reasons  why  1  dare  not  become  a  Dissenter,”  offers  the 
following:  “Because  the  Dissenting  teachers  misbelieve,  and 
wilfully,  or  ignorantly,  pervert,  misiiiteq^ret,  and  misapply  the 
Bible.  And  as  all  the  Dissenting  teachers  of  all  tlie  sects  arc 
entirely  destitute  of  Divine,  apostolical,  and  scriptural  ordination, 
and  are  therefore  not  ministers  at  all,  but  only  usurpi'is  and 
mere  pretenders,  I  duvc  not,  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  their  deceived  adherents,  before  my 
eyes.  What  they  wisli  to  pass  off‘  as  sacraments  are  just  no 
sacraments  at  all,  but  only  mere  imitations  of  the  true  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Christ,  and  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  I  dare  not  become  a  Dissenter, 
because  Dissent  is  open  and  daring  rebellion  against  th(}  Most 
High.  That  God  views  it  in  this  light  is  evident,  from  the 
fate  of  those  old  dissenters,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
tlioso  who  sided  with  them.  I  dare  not,  because  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  and  utter  disloyalty  of  the  Dissenters  in  general — because 
the  })rinciple8  of  Dissent  are  of  a  highly  immoral  and  licentious 
character  and  tendency — because  Dissent  is  very  oppressive 
ujK)n  the  poor — because  the  principles  of  Dissent,  if  fully  and 
consistently  acted  upon,  would  entirely  destroy  the  Church  ot 
Christ,  and  utterly  abolish  Christianity  from  the  face  of  the 


*  Rehearsal,  vol.  ii.,  Xo.  4,  Oct.  22,  1707. 
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onrtb/^*  Ap^in,  in  a  ‘‘Doctrinal  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England/*  we  find  tlicso  queries  and  answers :  “  Who  appoints 
Dissenting  teachers  ?  Tliey  either  wickedly  appoint  eaeli  other, 
or  are  not  appointed  at  all. — But  are  not  Dissenting  teachers 
thought  to  be  very  good  men  ?  They  are  often  thought  to  be 
such,  and  so  were  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  till  Cod  showed 
them  to  be  very  wicked.”t 

If  any  persons  fail  to  discern  the  justness  of  these  asser¬ 
tions,  and  the  clearness  of  the  analogy  and  soundness  of  the 
inference  from  the  cases  of  Korah  and  his  company  to  those 
of  Howe,  Henry,  Baxter,  Melancthon,  ( )weii,  Brainerd,  Krancke, 
(’hiude,  Saiirin,  Biinyan,  Watts,  Doddridge,  C^halmers,  and 
many  others,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  iteration  of  the  same 
assertions  and  the  same  argument,  even  from  the  days  of  the 
Nonjnrors  to  onr  own. 

The  reverend  author  of  these  pastoral  letters  refrains,  however, 
from  going  into  such  details.  He  only  warns  all  dissidents  that 
“they  are  rending  the  body  of  (^hrist,  which  is  the  Church. 
They  break  its  unity.  They  destroy  its  love**  (p.  2!>).  Yet  he 
charitjiblv  assures  them,  that  whether  they  bt^  “  leaders  of 

^4/  '  ^4- 

schism  or  followi'rs,  deceivers  or  deceived,  our  only  wea]>on  must 
b('  jirayer’*  (p.  Jh*!)  ;  and  even  adds,  “They  must  not  think  that 
there  is  thereby  implied  any  Im'ach  of  charity,  any  feeling  of 
anger,  or  any  desire  of  penal  loss  to  be  inflieted  by  the  (*hureh, 
out  of  whose  broken  unity  they  have  gone  forth  *’  (p.  »!()). 

But  the  attem])t  at  proving  that  true  unity  resides  within 
this  realm  in  the  Anglican  (*hurch  alone,  in  wfiatever  form  it 
be  made,  must,  as  we  have  said,  destroy  and  n'fiite*  itsedf*,  exce'pt 
it  unchurches  all  other  communions  in  Christendom.  The 
vicar  of  h^rome  himself  happens  unintentionally  to  set  that 
consequence  in  its  strongest  light,  by  this  small  axiomatic 
clause  in  his  s(‘Cond  letter:  “  The  ('hiirch  is  not  two  hodi(*s,  but 


one”  (p.  dO),  thus  ])roclaiming  dtta/itf/  (how  much  more  plurality), 
with  a?n/  (/iff'erericv^  fatal  to  his  notion  of  true  unity. 

Suppose  only  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman,  or  only  the 
Anglican  and  the  Greek  Churches  to  exist :  evt*n  this  fact  would 


be  destructive  of  his  theory,  “  for  the  Church  is  not  two  bodies, 
but  one.*’  Well,  therefore,  may  the  reverend  editor  of  “The 
( dd  (diiirch  Rorch  ”  adopt  for  some  pag(‘s  of  his  periodical  that 
])laintive  heading,  “  The  Church’s  broken  unity.”  No  doubt 
this  j)hrase  is  meant  to  designate  the  breach  made  by  the  sects 
whom  he  regards  as  broken  otf  and  severed  from  the  Church  of 


*  “Twenty-four  Treasons,  (tc.,  by  L.  (J.  H  Fifth  edition,  making  in  all 
forty  thousand  copies.”  (iroonibridge,  />,  l\'iternoHtcr  Row. 
t  Pp.  27,  2b.  Wertheim,  14,  Paternoster  Row. 
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dirist,  such  as  tlie  Scottish  Kirk,  the  foreign  PresbytiTians, 
and  all  Con^regatioiialists ;  but  it*  none  of  those  existed,  the 
phrase  would  be  more  ap})Osite  to  that  state  of  things  when 
only  the  Anglican  (^hurch  and  one  other  diftering  from  it,  yet 
admitted  by  him  to  be  a  Church,  were  co-existing.  Tliat  might 
be  more  strictly  and  grammatically  termed  by  him,  “  Idie 
Church\  broken  unity.’’  It  would  be  a  broken  unity  triIJiiu 
the  Church;  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  axiom,  “The 
Church  is  not  two  bodies,  but  one.”  We  submit  to  tlie  reverend 
vicar  tlie  logical  necessity  of  reconstructing  his  tlieory,  and 
maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  the  ojilf/  true  Church. 

Thus  “  the  Cliurcli\^  broken  unity,”  as  far  at  least  as  it 
respects  diversity  of  name  and  comniunion,  would  no  longer 
exist  for  him. 


It  we)uld  seem,  indeed,  from  seune  expressions  in  tlie  second 
pastoral  letter,  that  towards  this  its  author  sometimes  almost 


inclines.  In  the  former  he  writes,  If  the  Church  of  Home  he 


tlie  true  Cliurcli  in  Italy,  a  man  in  Italy  must  remain  in  her 
(the  Church  being  one),  or  else  he  is  guilty  of  schism.”  “  IT, 
again,  the  Church  of  England  Ix'  the  true  (diurch  in  JMigland 
(and  you  w^ould  not  deny  tliat),  then  a  man  born  in  England,  if 
he  w  ere  to  go  out  of  her,  w'ould  be  guilty  of  schism  ”  (pp.  22,  2dj. 

Hut  in  the  second  letter  he  classes  together,  “  all  those  w  ho 
dissent  from  the  Church,  whether  Ilonianists  or  schisinatics  ot* 
any  other  kind”  (p.  51).  If  this  indeed  be  intended  in  some  other 
sense  than  as  implying  that  English  Romanists  are  schismatics, 
it  is  not  or  would  not  be  more  a  departure  from  the  usual  rules 
of  language  than  another  passage  in  this  same  production, 
when*  the  w’riter  speaks  of  “  those  two  gn*at  evils  which  molest 
our  parish,  schism  and  sin”  (p.  2G) ;  and  then  in  the  next  page, 
rcterring  to  “the  very  great  number  of  J)issenters,”  laments 
“  that  so  many  are  thus  found  in  open  schism,  for  it  is  that 
grievous  sin  against  wdiich  we  pray  in  our  litany”  (p.  27).  If 
Dissent  be  that  grievous  sin,  it  is  a  singular  division  of  topics 
to  treat  of  schism  and  sin. 


After  wards  the  reverend  writer  speaks  of  “  tliesi*  two  great 
classi's,  namely — the  Dissenters,  and  the  open  and  scandalous 
sinners  ”  (p.  »‘k>). 

Yet,  since  the  Dissenters  “are  found  in  open  schism  ”  and 
therefore  “in  grievous  sin,”  as  has  been  previously  alleged  by 
him,  they  must  be  sinners  quite  as  openly,  if  not  quite  as 
scandalously,  as  the  rest. 

Hut,  waiving  this,  and  reverting  to  ^Ir.  Hennett’s  view'  ot  the 
true  Church,  it  w'ould  appear  that  on  the  whole  it  is  defined  in 
his  judgment  by  territory.  An  Englishman  is  a  inember  of  it 
when  at  Dover;  but  becomes,  in  about  two  hours,  a  schismatic 
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when  arrived  at  Calais.  It  would  appear  to  us  a  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  loss  embarrassing  system,  to  claim  for  his  own  Anglican 
Church  that  it  is  the  tiue  Churcli  exclusively,  and  wait  in  hope 
for  that  happy  day  when  both  the  Protestant  and  Romanist 
schismatics  of  all  lands  shall  bo  gathered  into  tliis  one  fold. 

It  must  no  doubt  be  also  contidenlly  hoped,  that  the  primate 
of  that  day  will  not  give  occasion  to  such  a  stricture  as  wo  tind 
in  this  pastoial,  where  it  is  said  that  in  reference  to  “  tlio 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,’’  “  we  seemed  to  be  well  nigh 
discomtited  by  the  decision  of  the  archbishoj)  of  the  province.”  * 

For  the  present,  even  after  that  8im})lilying  of  the  tlu'ory 
which  we  venture  to  suggest,  there  would  remain  this  consider¬ 
able  dithculty — how  to  reconcile  with  an  unbroken  unity  those 
variations  and  alienations  which  arc  found  within  the  Anglican 
pale ;  which  an'  rather  obvious  (even  were  all  so-calh  d  schism 
swept  away)  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Rennott's  own  labours;  where 
the  incumlK'iit  of  a  contiguous  district  holds  ojunions  so 
opi  )ose(l  to  those  of  the  vicar,  that  they  never  mutuallv  otliciate, 
and  that  tlieir  respec^tive  congrc'gations,  as  well  as  the  pastors, 
impute  to  each  other  most  scu’ious  errors.  The  Dissenters,  in 
contemplating  that  state  of  tilings,  will  be  ajit  to  discern  a 
pi'culiar  pr(>j)riety  in  tlie  vicar’s  ph  rase  ab(»ve  cited,  “  the 
C’hureh  out  of  whose  broken  unitv  thev  have  <>:one  forth.”  It 
app('ars  paiadoxieal  as  coming  in  such  circumstances  from  such 
a  (piart(‘r,  that  in  the  second  lettiT  we  find  tlu'se  nTnarks : 
“  Rc'asonable  allowance  it  is  thought  right  to  make  for  old 
associations  which  may  attach  jiersons  to  one  church  or  minis¬ 
try,  in  reference  to  another;  but  each  ])erson,  having  made  his 
(dioiee,  .sliould  abide  by  it.  To  whichever  of  the  cliurches  any 
one  belongs  of  right,  or  attaches  himstdf  by  his  own  choice, 
there  alone  should  ho  seek  the  sacraments,  the  privileges,  and 
the  instruction  which  he  needs.”  (pp.  2,  d). 

To  reconcile  this  with  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  another 
church  of  the  same  town,  the  vicar’s  opinions  on  the  sacraments 
are  the  object  of  what  he  has  tenned  “  herc'tical  attack”  (p. 
d9),  we  must  leave  to  the  reveri'iid  author’s  ingenuity. 

The  truth  is,  that  such  a  theory  or  scheme  of  unity  cannot, 
even  by  more  maste  rly  disputants  than  Mr.  liennt'tt,  l>o  ever 
made  consistent  with  itself.  Not  even  the  Romanist  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  pretend  to  such  unity;  as  Hi.shoj)  Jewel’s  “  AjKilogy,” 
Rishop  Stillingflect’s  “  Tr(*atise  on  the  Divisions  of  the  Reiman 
(’hure  h,”  anel  Dr.  Edgar’s  “  Variations  of  i^opery,”  abuneluntly 
show. 

And  if  ne>t  the  Romanist,  how  much  less  those  of  wheun 


♦ 
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Bishop  Jewel  writes,  ‘‘We  have  separated  ourselves  from  that 
Church  which  our  opponents  call  Catholic.’^ 

The  true  theory  of  (Christian  unity  must  be,  that  it  subsists 
in  all  those  who,  under  whatever  forms,  or  in  whatever  com- 
niunity,  arc  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  of  grace,  exercising 
vitiil  faith  in  the  one  Saviour,  and  brotherly  kindness  towards 
all  in  whom  His  imiige  is  discernible.  The  Anglican,  or  any 
other  Christian,  may  fairly  believe  and  profess  that  his  form  of 
Church  government  and  communion  is  the  best,  the  most  primi¬ 
tive,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  profitable ;  but  when  he  pro- 
ce(xls  to  attempt  to  unchurch  others,  whether  in  his  own  or 
other  lands,  he  arrogates  a  power  from  which  cliarity  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  alike  revolt ;  and  makes  a  pretension  wliicli,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  u])pear8  simply  ludicrous. 

It  may  be  fitly  rebuked  in  tlie  words  of  an  excellent  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  same  Church,  who  writes,  “  Nothing  is  more  to  b(* 
deprecated  than  that  Christianity  should  be  petrified  in  an 
idolatrous  obeisance  to  uniformity,  to  prevent  which,  it  may 
be  judged,  uniformity  was,  at  the  Reformation,  providrutiallj/ 
rendered  almost  as  impracticable  as  Judaism  was  upon  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  expatriation  of  its  people.  Tt 
might  also  be  suggested,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  evils  arising 
from  the  contests  of  t\\Q  formal  zealots  o  f  all  parlies ^  the  various 
so(‘ial  classes  have  been  better  reached  by  various  agencies, 
than  it  is  likely  that  they  coidd  have  been  by  that  of  one 
unalterable  character.  In  the  second  place,  a  practical  exhorta¬ 
tion  may  be  addressed  to  all  who  grieve  for  the  divisions  of  the 
(Jiurch  of  Christ,  and  justly  believe  that  they  are  attended  by 
much  that  must  scandalize  the  world.  It  may  be  said  to  them, 
L(‘t  it  be  admitted  that  sin  and  folly  have  had  their  share  in 
producing  some  of  these  divisions ;  still  remains  the  question. 
Which  is  the  best  wav  of  actinj?  with  reerard  to  them,  in  order 
that  the  Church  of  (Jirist  may  be  exhibited,  or  rather,  may 
reflect  its  I  word’s  image,  as  fairly  as  possible?  Is  it  by  alleging 
extravagant  claims  in  behalf  of  some  one  section  of  the  general 
Church  ?  Is  it  by  contending  against  the  very  note  and  token 
given  by  our  Lord,  ‘  Ye  shall  know  a  tree  by  its  fruits,’  and  by 
asserting  that  whatever  may  be  its  good  fruits,  such  a  com¬ 
munity  is  not  within  the  pale ;  and  whatever  may  bo  its  bad 
fruits,  such  an  one  can  neiwr  he  without  it  ?  No.  There  is  but 
one  method  of  mitigating  the  asperities  of  the  outlines  which 
sever  us.  It  is,  to  choose  that  community  which,  in  the  sight 
of  (lod,  you  judge  to  be  best  for  your  own  soul,  and  having 
joined  it,  to  do  your  utmost  in  there  maintaining  that  truth 
which  is  the  only  chain  along  which  the  fire  of  life  and  light  is 
conducted  ;  and  looking  evermore  beyond  the  instrument  to  its 
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end,  not  to  commend  your  clioico  by  assumptions  and  denuncia¬ 
tions,  but  by  the  lovely  holiness  of  your  conduct.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  maintained  that,  by  professing  Christians  nesting  with 
this  aim,  all  differences  would  lx‘  done  away.  Tlie  desirableness 
of  that  at  present  is  very  doubtful ;  because  it  is  certain,  that 
there  is  no  one  community  fitted  by  its  sj)irit  or  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  the  work  of  all.  But  it  is  maintained,  that  our  very 
distinctions  in  opinion  and  in  operation  would  more  liighlv 
illustrate  the  force  and  spirit  of  those  mighty  principles  wliicli 
unite  us  as  brethren  in  different  compartments  of  the  same 
field  ;  it  is  maintained,  that  Christianity  would  accpiire  a  new 
persuasive  charm,  and  that  in  looking  u})on  our  Unity  in 
Diversity’,  the  most  worldly- miiuhxl  man  might  be  tempted  to 
repeat,  ‘  llow  goodly  are  tliy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taberna¬ 
cles,  O  Israel.’  ”  * 

Sentiments  as  truly  Christian  and  catholic  as  tliese,  are  in 
some  instances  adopted  and  practically  exemplifi('d  on  both 
sides.  Hauteur  on  the  one  part,  and  jealousy  on  the  other, 
with  different  forms  of  mutual  prejudice,  are  in  those  cases,  to 
a  great  extent,  discarded ;  and  wo  have  ground  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  such  examples  arc  in  some  cpiarters  growing  more 
frequent. 

In  propoition  to  their  number  and  sincerity  alone,  can  that 
only  real  and  practicable  unity  subsist,  where  agreement  on 
the  great  cardinal  or  fundamental  doctrines  and  facts  of  our 
religion,  is  combined  with  cordial  regard,  or  candid  esteem, 
among  those  who  on  secondary  ])oints  yet  differ.  This  also 
would  most  effectually  discountenance  the  very  phantom-like 
invention  and  pretence  of  unity  set  uj)  by  such  semi- Protestant 
writers  as  we  have  here  referred  to.  Some  clerks,  deep  in 
patristic  learning,  and  exact  in  dress  and  ritual,  with  many 
ladies  fully  under  their  guidance,  may  confidently  rejoi(^c  in 
the  self- laudatory  ])ersuasion  that  they  and  theirs  alone  consti¬ 
tute  the  true  Church,  and  mono|)olizo  God’s  covenanted  mercies. 
But  intelligent  laymen  will  take  such  an  assumption  at  its  real 
worth.  Foreign  Jh’otestant  Christians  will  still  justly  satirize 
such  a  system  as  “Popery  Beheaded  ;”t  while  j)ious  Pritish 
Nonconformists,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  render  railing  for  railing, 
nor  be  moved,  except  sometimes  to  smiles,  by  the  warnings  and 
accusations  of  those  who  are,  equally  with  themselves,  under 
the  ban  and  anathema  of  Borne. 


*  Oburch  of  (-hrist  Pourtrayed,  by  tlie  Itev.  C.  d.  Vork,  Itector  of 
Shentiold,  ]).  158. 
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Art.  III.— BALZAC. 

Balzac :  m  lie  ct  ses  G^arres,  d^aprcs'  sa  Corrcfipojiflance.  Par  A!  me. 
L.  Surville  (nee  De  Balzac).  Paris:  Libraire  Nouvelle,  Boule¬ 
vard  dcs  Italieiis,  15.  1858. 


romance  writers  of  modern  times  have  been  more  fertile 
and  popular  than  Balzac ;  and  yet  there  have  been  few  whose 
literary  history  presents  so  much  that  is  melancholy  and 
painful.  Phidowcd  with  a  prcKligious  memory,  an  almost 
miraculous  faculty  of  observation,  a  subtle  power  of  analysis, 
and  an  exuberant  imagination,  these  great  gifts  were  unusually 
slow  in  attaining  maturity,  and  their  possessor  had  written  no 
less  than  thirty  romances  before  they  were  fully  developed.  “  Les 
Chouans,’’  written  in  La  Vendee,  close  to  the  theatre  of  the 
events  which  it  describes,  was  the  tirst  work  which  revealed  to 
the  public  the  mine  of  wealth  stored  up  in  the  mind  of  its 
author,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Ph’oin  that 
period,  however,  his  success  was  rapid,  and  his  reputation  steadily 
increased  with  the  publication  of  “  La  Physiologic  du  ]\lariage,’' 
“  La  Ik'au  de  (Chagrin,’’  “  Lugenie  Grandet,”  and  a  crowd  of 
other  tales  and  romances.  He  was  a  bold  and  true  painter  of  the 
manners  of  modern  society,  laying  bare  its  vices  and  corrup¬ 
tions  with  an  unsparing  hand  ;  in  his  most  elaborate  work,  ‘‘  La 
Comedie  Humaine,”  which  is  divided  into  eight  series,  and 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  characters,  he  has  aspired 
to  ])lace  at  once  upon  the  stage  the  whole  circle  of  modern 
society,  in  all  its  varied  and  complicated  aspects.  In  ])oint  of 
fertility,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  elder  Dumas  are  the  only 
modern  novelists  who  can  b('  compared  to  Balzac.  The  s])lendid 
Houssiaure  edition  of  his  works  contains  ninety  novels  and 
romances,  and  represents  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  of  ordinary  size.  Balzac  had  much  of  that  eccentricity 
of  character  and  (‘onduct  which  seems  so  often  to  be  comhiiied 
with  remarkable  literary  or  artistic  genius,  and  presents  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  irregular  literary  physiognomies  of  his  day, 
full  of  originality  and  contrast.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that,  after  his  death,  many  stories  would  be  in  circulation  with 
H'gard  to  the  life  and  habits  of  one  so  personally  remarkable, 
and  who  had  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye  ;  and 
it  is  in  order  to  present  us  with  a  true  delineation  and  accurate 
portraiture  of  her  accomplished  brother,  freed  from  the  fables 
of  the  idle  and  unthinking,  and  the  aspersions  of  the  malicious, 
that  his  favourite  sister,  Mdme.  de  Surville,  has  published  the 
unpretending  but  most  interesting  little  volume  which  we  have 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Following;  its 
narrative,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  jj^rcat  novelist. 

llalzac  was  born  at  Tours  on  the  Kith  of  3Iay,  1700,  the  fete 
day  of  St.  Ilonore,  after  wliom  he  was  named  by  his  fatlier. 
Hi  s  sister  describes  him  as  an  engaging  cliild,  with  a  smiling 
and  tinely  eliiselled  moutli,  large  brown  eyes,  a  lofty  forehead, 
and  thick  black  locks.  His  father  had  been  an  advocate  durinu: 
the  reign  of  Jiouis  XVL,  and  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  great 
French  Kevolution.  Later  in  life,  he  retired  to  Tours,  where  ho 
lived  for  nineteen  years  on  a  property  which  he  had  bought 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  wisdom  and  kindness 
of  heart.  Withal  he  was  a  great  original ;  his  favourite 
hobby  was  the  preservation  of  lu'alth ;  and  he  entertained 
an  idea,  which  has  been  advanced  by  a  recent  writer,  that 
human  life,  if  ])roj)erly  arrangc'd,  ought  to  extend  to  a 
hundred  vears  and  more.  To  attain  this  more,  he  took  extraor- 
dinary  pains,  and  was  unceasingly  on  the  watch  to  establish 
what  he  termed  “the  equilibrium  of  the  vital  forces.’’ 
II is  care  was  in  sonm  degree  successful;  for  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  when  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  in  182U.  At  one  time  in  affluent  circumstances, 
he  was  in  later  life,  from  failures  and  other  misfortunes, 
reduced  to  comparative  indigence.  His  memory,  spirit  of 
observation,  and  readiness  of  rej)arU‘e,  wen^  very  remarkable, 
and  Hdme.  Surville  tells  us  that  his  wise  and  varied  conversa¬ 


tion,  and  curious  anecdotes,  not  only  instructed  his  c('lebrated 
son  in  the  science  of  life,  but  also  furnished  him  witli  the 


subject  of  more  than  one  of  his  books.  The  mother  of  ihilzac 
was  the  daughter  of  the  dirc'ctor  of  hospitals  in  Paris.  She 
was  handsome  and  rich,  and  mucli  younger  than  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  was  distinguished  for  great  vivacity  of  8})irit  and 


imagination,  indefatigable  activity,  a  rare  firmness  of  decision, 
and  unlimited  devotion  to  her  family.  It  thus  appears  that,  if 


talent  be  hereditary,  the  great  qualities  of  Balzac  were  tlie 
natural  and  logical  consequence  of  those  of  his  parents.  He 
inherited  the  originalitv,  the  memory,  and  the  faculty  of 


observation  of  his  father,  the  fertile  imagination 


and  activity 


of  his  mother,  and  the  energy  and  kindness  of  heart  of  both. 
When  still  very  young,  he  gave  proof,  in  the  childish  gam<‘s  in 
which  he  engaged  with  liis  brothers  and  sisters,  of  that  rich 
fancy  which  was  afterwards  to  produce  such  abundant  fruit,  by 
im])rovising  little  «*omedies  for  tlieir  amusement.  At  seven 
years  old  lie  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Veiidome,  then  a  very 
celebrated  seiujjiary,  ,\yhere  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
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without  in  any  way  distinguishing  liimsolf.  To  his  professors, 
he  appi'ared  an  idle  and  careless  boy  ;  but,  nevertbeless,  during 
these  seven  years,  he  had  read,  unknown  to  them,  a  great  part 
of  tlie  books  in  tlic  rich  library  of  the  college.  Ilis  health  and 
spirits,  however,  suffered  so  much  from  this  vast  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  college  and  return 
to  his  family,  when  the  country  air  and  their  society  soon 
restored  him  to  his  usual  health  and  vivacity. 

In  1814,  llalzac’s  father  was  called  to  Paris,  to  undertake  tlie 
direction  of  the  commissariat  of  the  Ist  military  division,  and 
his  son  accompanied  him  in  order  to  complete  his  studies ;  in 
doing  which,  he  was  not  more  successful  or  distinguished,  tlian 
he  had  fomierly  been  at  the  College  of  Venddme.  Afterwards, 
he  attended  tlie  eloquent  prelections  of  Villemain,  (hiizot,  and 
Cousin,  and  studic'd  in  the  public  libraries,  in  order  the  better  to 
profit  by  their  instructions.  Even  at  this  early  age,  he  had  a 
great  love  for  books  ;  and,  by  picking  up  rare  and  curious 
works  at  the  book-stalls  on  the  quays,  commenced  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  splendid  library,  which,  in  after  years,  he  succeeded 
in  rendering  so  complete.  At  this  period,  the  parents  and 
friends  of  Palzac  seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  rather  a  dull 
stupid  lad,  and  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  hidden 
genius  that  lay  slumbering  within  him  ;  and  their  astonishment 
and  incredulity  would  probably  have  been  excessive,  had  any 
one  then  told  them  that  he  would  yet  be  so  celebrated,  that  the 
street  in  which  he  lived  would  afterwards  bear  his  name. 
lkilza(‘’s  father  destined  him  for  the  ])rofession  of  a  notary,  in 
onhu*  that  he  might  be  able  to  enter  into  an  advantageous 
partnership,  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  which  would 
spi'edily  si'cure  ease  and  independence,  llonore,  accordingly, 
went  through  a  complete  course  of  legal  studies,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  had  finished  his  law  course  and  jiassed  all 
the  necessary  examinations.  Ilis  father  then  for  the  first  time 
announced  to  him  his  intentions  with  regard  to  his  future 
career,  which  were  entirely  distasteful  to  the  son,  who  had  fixed 
his  mind  on  obtaining  distinction  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
who  saw  in  the  jiroposed  ])artnership  an  end  to  all  his  visions  of 
lite  rary  fame.  \  warm  discussion  ensued  between  the  father 
and  son,  which  ended  in  the  partnership  scheme  being  aban¬ 
doned,  and  in  Palzac’s  receiving  two  years  during  which  to 
vindicate  his  vocation  for  literature.  This  dislike  to  the  law 
and  choice  of  a  literary  career,  gave  great  distress  to  the 
familv  and  friends  of  Halzac,  and  one  of  the  latter  declared  that 
the  young  man  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  ]nit  into  some 
bureau  as  a  copying  clerk,  as  the  only  accom})lishment  he 
possessed  was  that  of  a  fine  hand.  Palzac  exclaimed,  on  hearing 
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this  harsh  sentence,  Je  (kmuerai  un  demoifi  a  cct  h(mmc 
and,  when  his  future  celebrity  luid  elfectnally  done  so,  he  further 
revone;cd  liiniself  by  dedicating  to  him  one  of  his  best  w’orks. 

Ibdzac’s  mother  naturally  enough  imagined  tliat  a  little 
experience  of  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  life  which  he  had 
selected,  would  soon  bring  him  to  acupiiesco  in  the  wishes  of  his 
family  ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  their  departure  from  l*aris,  she 
installed  him  in  a  garret  near  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal.  Tliis 
apartment  was  furnished  in  the  most  meagre  manner,  with  only 
a  lew  chairs  and  a  table  ;  while  the  allowance  given  to  tlie  young 
liiteratcur,  was  barely  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  An  old  servant,  for  twentv  years  attaclu'd  to  the 
service  of  the  Balzac  family,  was,  however,  left  in  Paris  by  his 
mother,  and  charged  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  Tlic  transition 
from  the  abundance  and  variety  of  his  paternal  homo  to  a 
miserable  solitary  chamber,  destitute  of  ('very  comfort,  was 
trying  enough ;  but  Balzac,  at  length  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  buoyi'd  up  by  liopes  of  future 
suc(*ess,  never  complained.  From  this  date  commences  his 
correspondence  with  his  sister,  now  ^Imo.  de  Surville,  which 
has  been  carefully  and  tenderly  ])reserved,  and  which  furnishes 
the  best  means  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  character 
of  its  author.  At  this  time,  he  meditated  a  vast  number  of 
works,  chiefly  dramatic  ;  he  had  not  yet  discovered  where  lay 
the  true  strength  of  his  gonias.  After  much  hesitation,  he  at 
length  determined  to  make  his  lit(Tary  debut  by  writing  a 
trngcnly  upon  the  history  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  letters  in 
which  he  (letails  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  his  asi)irations  and 
trials,  to  his  favourite  sister,  are  full  of  interi'st.  They  are 
perfectly  unaffected,  and  contain  an  evident  outpouring  of  his 
whole  mind  to  one  who  loved  him  truly  and  syui])athiz(‘d  in  all 
his  hopes  and  anxieties.  Most  of  his  letters  at  this  period  are 
full  of  the  gtiicty  of  youth,  but  sometimes  graver  thoughts 
mingle  with  his  juvenile  spirits.  In  one  he  thus  writes:  “  1 
have  left  the  Jardin  des  lUantes  for  the  IV* re  Lachaise.  The 
former  is  too  sad.  In  my  walks  through  the  hitter  I  find  many 
an  inspiration,  many  a  rcffection  on  sorrow  useful  for  Cromwell. 
IVue  grief  is  so  difficult  to  depict — it  requires  so  much  sirnplicitv ! 
Decidi'dly  there  are  no  epitaphs  so  beautiful  as  those  here — La 
Fontaine,  Mass(*na,  Moliere.  A  single  name,  which  says  every¬ 
thing,  and  sets  one  a-dreaniing !  ” 

In  April,  18‘J0,  the  tragedy  of  “Cromwell’’  was  finished,  and 
Balzac  repaired  to  his  father’s  house  full  of  joy,  and  counting 
upon  a  certain  triumph.  It  was  read  before  the  assembled 
family  and  their  friends,  an  ancient  professor  of  the  Kcolc  Poly¬ 
technique  acting  as  ju(lge.  On  the  close  of  the  reading,  the 
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professor  solemnly  declared  that  the  young  author  miglit  excel 
in  anything  except  literatuiv.  llalzac  received  this  severe  seuteuco 
unflinchingly,  with  the  remark,  “  Tragedies  are  not  my  forte , 
that  is  all,^’  and  then  resumed  his  literary  labours  ;  but  he  was 
so  emaciated  by  fifteen  months  of  his  garret  life,  that  his 
mother  would  not  jKTinit  him  to  return,  but  retained  him  at 
home  in  order  to  watcli  over  his  health.  During  the  next  tive 
years,  he  composed  more  than  forty  volumes,  which  lie,  how¬ 
ever,  eonsideri‘d  as  imperfect  attempts,  so  that  those  which  were 
published  apjieared  anonymously,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
bring  discredit  upon  the  family  name,  and  he  could  never 
afterwards  be  persuaded  to  avow  them.  In  the  meantime,  his 
sisters  were  married,  and  left  the  j)aternal  roof,  and  Dal/ac 
recommenced  his  correspondence  with  ^Ime.  de  Surville;  lie 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  accustomed  to  open  his  mind  to  her 
more  fully  than  to  any  other  human  being,  and  she  probably 
does  not  say  too  much,  when  she  asserts  in  her  preface,  that  she 
alone  is  in  possession  of  the  materials  requisite  for  presenting  to 
the  public  an  exact  biography  of  her  celebrated  brother. 

Although  Halzac  was  successful  in  getting  some  of  his  earlv 
romances  printi'd,  he  yet  made  nothing  by  them.  lie  was 
unknown  in  the  literary  world,  and  had  no  powerful  protectors 
or  friends,  so  that  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  was  to  him 
steej)  and  diflicult  of  ascent.  Longing  to  escape  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  fatlier’s  house,  and  from  the 
constant  pain  of  hearing  his  abilities  undervalued,  and  his 
career  disjiaragi'd,  he  looked  around  him  for  some  rapid  means 
of  ac(juiring  that  wt'alth,  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  literary  projects  in  ease  and  freedom.  Hence  arose  the 
embarrassments  which  embittered  the  whole  of  his  future 
existence,  and  weiglunl  him  down  with  a  burden  of  debt,  which 
hung  like  a  millstone  about  his  neck  ;  so  that — like  Scotland’s 
greatest  novelist — the  latter  part  of  his  career  presents  a 
melancholy  and  painful  picture  of  life  worn  out,  and  the  very 
heart  and  spirit  exhausted,  in  efforts  to  pay  off  manfully  and 
fully  the  debts  in  which  he  had  become  involved  by  unfortunate 
ptH  uniary  speculations. 

Jhilzac  was  twenty-five  years  old  when,  induced  by  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  a  friend  who  also  furnished  him  with  the  necessary 
funds,  he  commenced  his  search  after  fortune.  His  first 


speculation  was  as  a  publisher,  and  his  first  publication  was  the 
completi'  works  of  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere  in  a  single  volume. 
The  jealousy  and  opjHisition  of  rival  publishers  rendered  this 
enterprise  unsuccessful,  and  Lalzac  gained  by  it  nothing  but 
debt.  He  next  became  the  owner  of  a  printing  establishmeni, 
to  which  he  subseijuently  added  a  t\qx}  foundry,  acquired,  parth 
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with  borrowed  money,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  his 
family;  but  the  expense  of  currying  on  these  joint  undertakings 
was  great,  and  they  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds,  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  j)ossession  might  have  secured 
success.  Ihilzac  was  consequently  obliged  to  sell  them  much 
below  their  value,  and  the  lucky  purchaser  afterwards  realized 
from  them  a  handsome  fortune.  The  result  was,  that  at  twenty- 
nine,  he  possessed  nothing  but  his  debts  and  his  pen — a  pen 
whose  powers  were  then  unknown. 

In  lcS27,  appeared  his  romance  of  “  Les  Chouans’’  which  at 
length  attracted  some  favourable  notice  from  tlie  ])ress  and  the 
public.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  “Catherine  do  Medicis,”  one 
of  his  best,  though  not  best  known,  works,  which  sliows  to 
what  a  height  its  author  might  have  risen  as  an  liistorical 
novelist,  llalzac  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ability  whicli  lie  had 
dis])layed  in  obtaining  the  public  favour,  but  also  for  the 
fertility  and  power  wliicli  he  had  exhibited  in  maintaining  his 
claims  to  it.  Among  his  works,  he  particularly  admired 
“(Juentin  Durward,’*  although  lie  thought  that  Sir  Walter  had 
there  misrejireseiited  TiOuis  Xl.,  a  monarch  whose  character  ho 
considered  impeidectly  understood,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
brought  u])on  the  stage  in  his  romance  of  “Maitre  Cornelius.” 
At  one  time,  llalzac  entertained  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
manners  and  progrt'ss  of  his  native  country  by  a  series  of 
historical  romances;  but  soon  abandoned  this  project,  and 
determined  rather  to  depict  the  manners  of  his  own  time.  lie 
entitled  his  works  “  Etudes  do  ]Mceurs,^^  and  dividi'd  them  into 
series  :  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee  “  de  la  Vie  do  (Jamj)agnc  ’* 
— “de  la  Vie  de  Province” — “de  la  Vie  ]*arisienne,”  I'cc. ; 
but  it  was  not  till  ISJUl,  about  the  time  of  the  ])ul)lication  of  his 
“Medeoin  de  Campagne,”that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  combining 
all  his  characters,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  whole.  Mis  ambition 
was  to  depict  the  entire  range  of  modern  society,  and  construct 
with  his  own  hands  a  work  which  should  corr('S])ond  t(s  and 
embrace  every  ])hase  of  human  existenci*.  “'Jdie  day,”  says 
Millie,  de  Surville,  “when  this  idea  tiasla'd  upon  his  mind  was  a 
luqipv  day  for  him.”  lie  rushed  otf  to  communicate  the  fortunate 
conception  to  his  favourite  sister,  and,  on  arriving  at  her  resi¬ 
dence,  joyously  exclaimed,  “  (Congratulate  me.  I  am  in  the  fair 
way  to  become  a  genius.  He  then  unfohh'd  to  us  his  plan, 
which  at  tirst  alarmed  us  a  little  ;  vast  as  was  his  Intellect,  time 
would  be  wanting  to  carry  out  such  a  s(;hcme.  ‘  Mow  glorious  it 
will  be  if  1  succeed! ’he  crl(*d,  marching  up  and  down  the 
room,  unable  to  rest,  and  joy  sparkling  in  every  featuri*.  ‘  I  low 
tranquillv  shall  1  submit  to  be  for  the  present  a  mere  novel- 
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maker,  while  shaping  out  my  stones  !  I  enjov  in  anticipation 
the  astonishment  of  the  slioil-sightecl  when  tliev  shall  behold 
the  grand  edifice  which  they  will  form !  ’  That  master  builder 
then  Silt  down  in  order  to  discuss  the  contemplated  work  more 
at  his  ease ;  he  judged  impartially  the  imaginary  beings  who 
compose  it,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness  with  which  he  regarded 
them  all/* 

“  He  told  us  the  news  of  ‘  La  Comedie  Humaine*  just  as  one 
tells  the  news  of  the  real  world.  ‘  Do  you  know'  wdio  Felix 
Vandenesse  marries ^  A  ladv  of  the  Grandville  family.  It  is 
an  excellent  marriagt',  the  Grandvilles  are  rich,  in  spite  of  w  hat 
Mile,  de  Bellefeuille  has  cost  them.*  If  sometimes  we 
demanded  grace  for  a  young  man  on  the  road  to  ruin,  or  for  a 
}X)or  unhappy  woman  w  hose  sad  lot  interested  us  :  ‘  Don't  stun 
me  w’ith  your  sensibilities,’  he  would  reply;  ‘  the  truth  before  all. 
Those  sort  of  jK'ople  are  fei'ble  and  useless,  that  happens  to  them 
which  ought  to  hapjx'ii — so  much  the  worse  for  them.’  ” 

It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  compact  edition  of  his 
w’orks  that  Balzac  determined  uj)on  giving  to  it  the  title  of  “  La 
Comedie  Ilumaine,”  a  name  w  hich  he  adojded  after  much  hesi¬ 
tation,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  censured  for  presumption.  To 
this  inlition  he  j)refixed  a  beautiful  preface,  in  which  he 
expresst's  a  fear,  destined  to  hv  prophetic,  that  he  would  not 
live  to  finish  his  cherished  work.  He  also  associates  his  chief 
friends  by  dedicating  to  each  of  them  one  of  the  works 
comjK>sing  “  La  (\)medie  Ilumaine,”  wdiich  dedications  show’  that 
he  was  valued  and  beloved  by  a  number  of  his  most  illustrious 
contemporarii'S. 

Between  18*/7  and  1818,  Balzac  composed  and  published  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  w  orks,  and  this,  too,  w  ithout  either  secre¬ 
tary  or  corrector  of  the  press.  His  method  of  writing  his 
romanct's  was  a  very  strange  one.  Ilis  first  sketch,  even  of  his 
longt'st  works,  stddom  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  pages,  and  each 
shet't  was  thrown  luside  as  it  was  w  ritten  without  being  revised 
or  corri'cted.  Next  day  a  pr(X)f  of  the  MSS.  was  sent  him  by 
the  ])rinter  with  enormous  margins.  On  the  second  proof,  the 
forty  pages  expanded  to  a  hundred,  and  these  to  two  hundred 
on  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  work  had  received  the 
finishing  touches  of  the  master.  lie  w’as  the  terror  of  com- 
pi^sitors,  w  ho  dreaded  his  interminable  additions  and  corrections, 
and  it  has  Ix'en  said  that  they  used  to  stipulate  in  their 
engagements,  that  they  should  not  have  on  each  working  day 
more  than  tw’o  hours  of  Balzac.  **  ITie  love,”  says  Mine.  Sur- 
ville,  “which  he  had  for  pt'rfection,  and  his  profound  respect  for 
his  own  talent  and  for  the  j)ublic,  made  him,  perhaps,  labour 
his  style  too  much.  Except  some  w^orks  w’ritteii  under  so  happy 
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an  inspiration  that  lie  rotouchocl  them  but  little,  (such  as  ‘  La 
1-Vthce,*  ‘La  Grciiadicrc,’  ‘ Le  ^lossago,*  ‘La  Foinme 
Abaiuloimce,*  Sic,),  it  was  only  alter  having  corrected  suc- 
ces>i\ el V  eleven  or  twelve  prtKils  ot*  tlie  same  sheet,  that  he  gave 
the  1)0 ti  a  firer  so  inucli  longed  lor  by  the  jxior  tyjiographers,  so 
latigued  by  his  corrections,  that  they  could  not  each  get  through 
above  a  page  at  a  time  ol‘  Ihilzac.’* 

1  he  hours  ol  labour  to  which  Ihdzac  accustomed  himsell  were 
niost  unnatural,  and  must  have  seriously  injuri'd  his  constitu¬ 
tion.  lie  thus  describes  them  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  written  in 
iNlfl ;  “  1  have  resumed  my  life  of  labour.  1  go  to  IhcI  at  six 
o  clock,  immediately  alter  dinner.  The  animal  digests  and  sleeps 
until  midnight.  Auguste  then  brings  me  a  cup  of  collee,  bv 
the  help  ol  which  the  mind  goes  on  working  until  midday.  I 
then  rush  to  the  printing  oltice  with  my  copy,  and  gid  mv 
jiroots,  ill  order  to  give  exercise  to  the  animal,  who  is  full  of 
thought  even  while  walking.  One  puts  a  gi\‘at  deal  of  ink 
upon  paper  in  twelve  hours,  little  sister,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
iiitiuth  ol  that  existence,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  done, 

1  oor  pen  I  Ihou  must  be  of  diamond  not  to  be  wt>rn  out  bv  so 
much  labour  I  To  increase  the  n'putation  of  thy  master,  to 
acquit  him  towards  all,  then  to  give  him  a  day’s  repose  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  that  is  thy  task  !  ” 

Luring  the  last  twenty  yt'ars  of  his  life,  Lalzac  travelled 
extensively;  visiting  Savoy,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  (Jermany,  Italy, 
St.  1  eti'isburg,  and  Southern  Kussia,  and  making  besidt's  a 
number  ol  journeys  into  the  interior  of  h' ranee,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  describe  faithfully  and  forcibly  the  scenes  in 
which  he  placed  his  characters  ;  and  to  this  happv  choice  of 
locality,  and  vividness  and  accuracy  of  description  in  portray¬ 
ing  many  ol  the  towns  and  districts  of  h'ranct',  mav  be 
attributiul  a  part  ol  his  succi'ss.  He  thus  succ(‘('ded  in 
minislering  to  the  national  vanity  and  to  the  nobler  fe(‘ling 
ol  patriotism,  and  he  is  even  more  popular  in  the  provinces 
than  in  Laris.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  increasing  fame 
and  popularity,  his  life  was  a  seriivs  of  struggles  and  shifts, 
from  18*J7  to  ISdli,  he  was  obliged  to  live  bv  granting  bills, 
and  was  in  })erpetual  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  meeting 
them  when  they  became  due,  or  of  getting  tlnan  ri‘new(‘d  when 
he  was  unable  to  meet  them.  He  used  to  say  that  his  burden 
of  debt,  with  its  accumulating  interest,  was  like  a  snowball, 
which  gathered  size  in  rolling.  At  times,  in  order  to  appease 
the  most  urgent  and  menacing  of  his  creditors,  he  achu'ved 
prodigies  of  labour,  which  astounded  the  printers  and  book¬ 
sellers,  and  ultimately  shortened  his  life. 

lialzac  was  a  day-dreamer ;  and  was  fond  of  building  castles 
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in  tlie  air,  fancying  some  rich  millionaire  paying  all  Ins  debts 
out  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  he  thus,  perhaps,  pre- 
vtmted  himsidf  from  dwelling  too  much  on  the  sombre  realities  of 
Ilia  positio.*..  He  was  constantly,  however,  on  the  watch  for  some 
means  of  ret^ie^^ng  his  ahairs.  He  had  heard  certain  leanied 
members  of  the  French  Institute  maintain  that  the  ancient 
Homans,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  science  of  metal¬ 
lurgy,  had  left  much  neglected  wealth  in  the  scoriie  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  mines.  The  sanguine  spirit  of  the  novelist  at  once  adopted 
this  idea,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Sardinia,  where  he 
])rocurod  specimens  from  the  scoriuB  of  the  mines,  and  on  his 
i*eturn,  submittcHl  them  to  the  analysis  of  skilful  chemists.  Their 
report  was  favourable ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to 
Piedmont  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Sardinian  Government  a 
conce.«sion  of  the  scoriie  of  the  mines.  Balzac’s  literary  engage¬ 
ments,  however,  delayed  him  for  nearly  a  year ;  and,  at  length, 
on  reaching  Pit'dmont,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himst'lf 
too  late.  Always  communicative,  he  had  mentioned  the 
motive  of  his  voyage  to  the  Genoese  captain  who  had  conveyed 
him  to  Sardinia,  who  had  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  for  himself 
a  grant  of  the  scoriae  from  the  Sardinian  Government,  by  which 
he  succtHHled  in  realizing  a  handsome  fortune,  for  it  was  really 
rich  in  silver,  and  Balzac,  but  for  his  indiscreet  revelation  and 
subsequent  enforced  delays,  might  have  secured  that  liberty  and 
compi‘t(*nco  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  vainly  striven. 

In  1833,  Balzac  was  obliged  to  institute  legal  pro(;eedings 
agtiinst  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  in  vindication  of  his 
liU'rary  rights  ;  and,  as  justice  wus  evidently  on  his  side,  he 
8ucceed(‘d  in  gaining  his  case.  But  the  consequences  of  this 
success  w  eri'  very  disastrous ;  for  it  not  only  closed  against  him 
the  columns  of  that  influential  review,  but  also  rendered  it 
decidedly  hostile  in  its  criticisms.  The  publication  of  his  book 
“  Illusions  Perdues,”  in  wdiicli  he  shows  up  the  feuilletonists, 
raised  a  great  ])art  of  the  press  in  arms  against  him,  and  he 
s<.)on  found  himself  assailed  on  all  sides ;  but  Mme.  Surville 
tells  us  that  he  cartMl  so  little  for  the  attacks  thus  made  upon 
him,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  for  her  j)crusal  and 
that  of  her  husband,  those  articles  in  w’hich  he  was  most 
severely  criticised.  He  himself  set  on  foot  two  literary  journals, 
the  Cltroui(/ue  de  Paria  and  the  Revue  Parisienne,  hoping  that 
by  careful  editing  they  w^ould  acquire  a  wide  circulation,  and 
thus  assist  him  in  paying  oft' his  numerous  liabilities.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  utmost  exertions,  and  the  aid  of  numerous 
accomplished  literary  friends,  such  as  Theo])hile  Gautier  and 
Charles  de  Bernard,  neither  of  these  undertakings  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  About  this  time  his  critics  assailed  him  with  the 
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charge  of  imnioralitv,  and  their  aocnsations  wore  so  successful, 
that  his  works  were  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  esptx'ially 
at  Rome.  These  attacks  pained  him  exceedingly;  and,  at  times, 
ovcrwliclrnod  him  with  discouragement.  “  They  are  deter¬ 
mined,’^  ho  used  to  say  to  his  sister,  “to  overlook  the  general 
scope  of  mv  work,  in  order  the  better  to  tear  it  to  pierces  in  detail. 
My  modest  critics  hide  their  faces  before  certain  characters  in 
‘  La  Conu^die  Ilumaine,’  unhn])pily  as  true  to  nature  as  the 
others,  and  who  form  tlie  shadows  in  the  great  picture  of  the 
manners  of  our  epoch ;  there  arc  vices  in  our  times  as  in 
all  others  :  would  they  have  me,  in  the  name  of  innocence,  clothe 
in  white  the  twx)  or  three  thousand  characters  in  ‘  J^a  Com<^dic 
Humaine?’  1  should  like  to  see  them  at  that  w'ork.  T  do  not 
invent  the  Marneffes  male  and  female,  the  Ilulots,  the  I’hilippe 
Hrideaus  whom  every  one  thrusts  aside  in  our  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  wTite  for  men,  not  for  young  girls  !  Let  them  then  cite 
a  single  page  wdierc  religion  or  the  family  are  assiuled  !  Such 
injustice  vexes  the  heart  and  saddens  the  spirit !  Tlirough  how 
many  tortures  must  success  be  achieved!”  Occasionally,  Halzac 
met  wnth  some  public  and  gratifying  recognition  of  his  genius, 
which  consoled  him  for  the  numerous  attacks  made  upon  his 
reputation.  Thus,  at  Vienna,  when  ho  enterc'd  a  concert-room 
one  evening,  all  present  rose  in  a  body  to  salute  the  author  of 
“La  Comedie  Jlumainc;”  and,  on  leaving  the  room,  a  young 
student  started  from  the  midst  of  the  crow’d,  seized  the  hand  of 
Ralzac,  carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed,  “  1  embrace  the 
hand  w  hich  has  w'ritten  ‘  »^raphita  !  ’  ”  “  Thcrc^  w  as  so  much 

enthusiasm  and  conviction  in  that  youthful  face,”  said  Ralzac, 
relating  the  anecdote  to  his  sister,  “that  that  sincere  homage 
wxmt  at  once  to  my  heart,  and  when  my  talents  are  denied,  the 
remembrance  of  that  student  consoles  me  !  ” 

As  a  dramatic  w  riter  Ralzac  was  unsuccessful.  “  Vautrin,” 
the  first  of  his  pieces  wdiich  was  represented,  wxis  ])roduced  at 
the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin,  in  1810,  and  w'as  withdrawm 
after  the  third  representation.  “  Lcs  Ressourccs  de  (iuinola,” 
another  of  his  dramas,  in  which  he  made  the  bold  attempt  to 
produce  a  second  Figaro,  and  rival  the  brilliant  wit  and  happy 
style  of  Beaumarchais,  was  also  a  failure.  It  abounds  in  obs(;ure 
phraseology,  improbable  situations,  and  exaggerated  efh'cts,  and 
is  deticient  in  that  sparkling  gaiety  which  delights  us  in  the 
immortal  Figaro.  The  great  novelist,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
but  ill  comprehended  his  owm  abilities  when  he  att(*mpted  to 
distinguish  liimself  as  a  successful  writer  of  comedies. 

Mme.  Surville  informs  us  that,  in  the  society  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  children,  and  in  that  of  his  intimate  friends, 
Ralzac,  in  spite  of  his  many  cares  and  embarrassments,  was  a 
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most  amiable  and  charming  companion,  gay  and  good-humoured, 
and  apparently  as  hap])y  and  unconcerned  as  the  youngest  and 
happiest  present.  Tliose  who  liave  known  Balzac,”  she  says, 
“  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  can  testify  that  that  man,  so  clear¬ 
sighted  and  observant,  was  trusting  and  simple  as  a  child  in  his 
amusements,  of  the  sweetest  tein|)er  even  in  his  days  of  sadness 
and  discouragement,  and  of  such  amiability  among  his  intimate 
triends  that  life  was  happy  near  him.  In  short,  that  great 
genius  had  all  the  graces  and  all  the  channs  of  those  who  shine 
only  by  their  amiability,  llis  ha])py  gaiety  of  temjx)rament 
gave  him  the  serenity  necessarv"  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours ;  but  he  was  a  fool  who  pretended  to  judge  Balzac  in 
his  hours  of  amusement;  that  child-like  man,  returned  to  his 
work,  again  became  the  gravest  and  most  ])rot*ound  ol* 
thinkers.”  He  had  a  curious  theory  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  his  novels.  He  held  that  invented 


names  could  only  give  life  to  imaginary  beings,  while  those 
which  have  really  betn  borne  give  reality.  And  upon  this 
theory  he  selected  those  of  all  the  piu’senages  in  “  l^a  Comedie 
Ilumaine,”  returning  joyfully  from  his  walks  when  he  had 
made  some  go<Ml  acquisitions  of  this  sort.  Matifat!  Cardot 
he  once  rt'inarkcd  to  his  sister ;  “  what  delicious  names  !  1 

found  Matifat  in  the  Rue  de  la  Perle  au  Marais.  I  see  already 
my  Matifat  I  He  will  have  a  clownish  cat-like  face,  and  a  slight 
degree  of  stoutness,  for  ^latifat  will  have  nothing  great  about 
him,  as  you  may  well  believe.  And  Cardot?  Another  ailair: 
he  will  be  a  little  man,  dry  as  a  flint,  sprightly  and  jovial.” 

Balzac  bestowed  much  time  on  the  formation  of  liis  ])lans, 


and  carried  them  a  long  while  in  his  head  before  reducing 
them  to  writing.  “  He  is  dead,”  says  his  sister,  “bearing  with 
him  to  the  tomb  more  than  one  completed  work,  which  he 
reserved  for  the  maturity  of  his  talent,  allHghted  at  tlie 
extensive  prospect  which  he  saw  before  him.  ‘  1  am  not  yet,’ 
he  would  say,  ‘arrived  at  the  perfection  necessary  for  tliese 
grand  subjects.’  The  ‘  Essai  sur  les  Forces  Humaines,’  the 
*  I’athologie  de  la  Vie  Sociule,’  ‘L’Histoire  des  Corps  Enscig- 
nants,’  the  ‘  ^lonographie  de  la  Yertu,’  such  were  the  titles  of 
these  works,  of  which  the  piiges  will,  unha])pily,  remain  unwrit¬ 
ten.”  One  characteristic  of  Balzac  which  we  have  not  vet 


noticed,  was  his  exce.ssive  amour-propre.  This  was,  however, 
S(»  frank,  so  good-natured,  and  so  well  justified,  that  it  was 
far  preferable  to  that  falsie  humility  which  is  often  the  disguise 
of  the  dt'opest  pride.  It  served,  too,  to  sustain  him  against 
the  want  oi  .success  and  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  might 


jHvssibly  have  done  better  to  repress  his  open  exhibition  ol 
selt-satisfaction ;  but  that  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
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for  a  man  of  his  vivacity  of  tc'mj)eramcut  and  oj)onnoss  of 
disposition.  lie  was  always  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own 
egotism,  and  could  bear  tlie  laugh  of  others;  and,  though 
proud  of  his  own  genius,  he  was  never  meanly  jealous  of 
others ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
praise  merit  either  in  a  Iriend  or  a  foe. 

^Ime.  Surville's  tenderness  and  adiiiiration  for  the  memory 
of  her  brother  occasionally  lead  her  a  great  deal  too  far,  though 
such  ii  fault  is  natural  and  easily  pardoned  in  a  sister ;  thus, 
when  she  assigns  him  a  place  beside  Itabelais,  Shakspere,  and 
Moliere,  we  may  excuse  her  partiality,  but  we  cannot  help 
smiling  at  her  blindness.  She  may,  however,  plead  high 
authority  in  favour  of  her  opinion ;  for  Victor  Hugo  has 


pronounced  the  most  glowing  eulogium  on  “  La  Comedie 
llumaine,”  which  he  styles,  “  Livre  merveilleux  que  la  })oete  a 
intitule  comcMlie,  et  qu’il  aurait  j)u  intituler  histoire,  qui  j)rc‘nd 


toutes  les  formes,  et  tons  les  styles,  (|ui  depasse  Tacite  et  (jui  va 
jusqu’a  Suctone,  qui  traverse  Ileaumarchais  et  qui  va  juseju’a 
Kabclais.” 


In  the  })rcsent  volume,  ^Ime.  Surville  does  not  touch  upon 
the  later  years  of  her  brother,  his  romantic  marriage  with  the 
Countess  Ilanska,  and  his  j)rematurc  death  at  the  agi^  of  tifty- 
onc,  after  four  months  of  wedded  happiness;  but  slie  leads  us  to 
hope  that  she  may  yet  do  so,  and  thus  finish  the  j)()rtrait  she  has 
so  ha])pily  commenced.  ^Icanwhilc,  we  cannot  more  apj)ro- 
ju’iately  conclude  the  ])resont  sketch  of  his  Hie  and  works,  than 
by  the  following  vivid  and  interesting  picturt'  ol‘  the  ])i‘rsonal 
appe  arance  and  dress  of  tlio  great  novelist :  “  My  brother  said 
jestingly.  In  nderence  to  his  short  stature — he  was  but  live  feet 
three  indies  in  height — that  great  men  were  almost  always 
little ;  wliich  doubtless  was  in  order  to  bring  as  close  as 
liossiblc  the  head  and  the  heart,  that  these  two  powers,  which 
govern  the  human  organization,  might  the  better  pi'rform  their 
functions.  At  home  one  always  found  him  clothed  in  a  large 
dressing  gown  of  white  cashmere  liiud  with  white  silk,  cut 
like  that  of  a  monk,  and  fastened  by  a  silken  girdle,  his 
head  covered  with  that  Dantesque  cap  of  black  velvet  which  he 
had  adopted  in  his  garn  t,  which  he  aftt;rwards  always  wore, 
and  which  my  mother  alone  made  for  him.  According  to  the 
hour  at  which  he  w'ent  out,  his  dress  was  very  slovenly  or  very 
careful.  If  one  met  him  in  the  morning,  fatigued  by  tw’clvo 
hours  of  labour,  rushing  along  to  the  printing  oflice,  an  old  hut 
pushed  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  conceahHl  in  coarsen  gloves,  his 
feet  shod  with  high-quarteied  shoes  draw  n  over  a  wdde  pair  of 
trowsers,  he  might  ik'  confoumh'd  with  the  crow'd  ;  but,  it  he 
uncovered  his  forehead,  looked  at,  or  spoke  to  you,  the  most 
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vulgar  man  would  keep  him  in  remembrance.  Ilis  inlcdlect,  so 
constantly  exercised,  had  still  further  developed  that  forehead 
naturally  vast,  which  received  so  much  knowledge !  That 
intellect  showed  itself  at  his  first  words,  and  even  in  his 
gestures !  A  ])ainter  would  have  been  able  to  study  upon 
that  ever-changing  countenance  the  expression  of  all  the 
feelings,  joy,  pain,  energy,  discouragement,  irony,  hopes,  or 
deceptions:  it  reflected  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  He 
triumphed  over  the  vulgarity  which  stoutness  gives,  by  manners 
and  gestures  impressed  with  native  grace  and  dignity.  His  hair, 
of  wdiich  he  often  varied  the  arrangement,  was  always  artistic, 
in  whatever  manner  he  wore  it.  An  immortal  chisel  has  given 
his  features  to  posterity.  David’s  bust  of  my  brother,  at  the 
age  of  forty- four  years,  has  faithfully  reproduced  his  beautiful 
foreliead,  his  magnificent  hair — token  of  physical  equal  to  his 
moral  force — his  deep-set  eyes,  the  fine  lines  of  tliat  square  cut 
nose,  of  that  mouth  with  its  curved  contours,  where  good-nature 
and  sarcasm  were  mingled,  that  chin  which  finished  tlie  pure 
oval  of  his  face  before  his  stoutness  had  impaired  its  harmony. 
But  the  marble,  unfortunately,  has  not  preserved  tlie  fire  of 
those  lamps  of  intellect,  of  those  eyes  with  brown  pupils 
spangled  with  gold  like  those  of  the  lynx.  Those  eyes  asked 
and  answered  without  the  assistance  of  speech,  discerned  the 
ideas  and  the  feelings,  and  threw  out  sparkles  which  seemed  to 
proc(‘ed  from  an  internal  fire,  and  to  give  light  to  the  day 
instead  of  rmdving  it !  ” 

The  friends  of  Balzac  will  recognise  the  truth  of  these  lines, 
which  those  who  have  not  known  him  will  accuse  of  exaggera¬ 
tion. 


Art.  tv.— history  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

JfU'foiy  of  Civllizniion  in  Enyland.  ]3y  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

Vol.  I.  London.  1857. 

NKHVA  is  fabh'd  to  have  sprung  perfect,  armed,  and  Ix'au- 
tiful,  from  her  father’s  brain,— one  of  the  least  apt  of  the 
Grecian  myths ;  since  the  arts  and  sciences  which  she  repre¬ 
sents  and  patronizes,  are,  in  their  origin,  almost  uniformly 
imperfect,  if  not  grotesque.  From  the  specimens  whicli  survive 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  imitative  or  inventive  art,  we  can  well 
imagine  how  much  the  still  earlier  attempts  would  require 
some  legend  attached,  to  explain  wdiether  the  thing  representwl 
were  “  fish,  or  calf,  or  bird  on  l>ough.”  Yet  the  work  of 
men’s  hands  is  not  more  defective  than  that  of  the  mind ;  the 
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first  sketches  and  nidiments  of  all  scTcnee  are  invariably  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  crudeness  and  practical  inapplicability.  The 
first  theories  of  cosmogony,  dependent  on  heat,  on  atoms,  on 
vacua  or  plena,  on  fire,  or  on  numbers, — all  out  of  proportion 
and  ill-ada})ted  as  are  the  causes  to  the  effects  which  are  to  be 
accounted  for, — are  scarcely  even  less  ])lausible  than  the  incipient 
attempts  at  new  generalizations,  which  iire  made  in  all  ages ; 
even  in  those  when  the  principles  of  true  philosophic  induction 
might  be  supposed  to  be  recognised  and  understood.  Within 
the  last  three  years,  we  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  grave 
and  even  learned  work,*  in  which  the  author,  striving  after 
some  new  and  very  extensive  classification  of  jdienomena, 
concludes  that  hcatf  under  the  designation  of  the  “law  of  the 
laboratory,”  is  the  one  and  efficient  cause  of  the  ])owers  and 
motions  of  the  universe ;  the  purpose  being  skilfully  accom- 
])lished  by  ignoring  certain  oppugnant  facts,  dialectically 
exjdaining  away  others,  and  dwelling  at  great  length  upon 
a  few  general  principles,  twisted  and  contorted,  so  as  to 
apjdy  to  the  theory;  and,  as  some  facts  are  too  important 
to  be  overlooked,  and  too  obstinate  to  be  lumt,  they  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  amongst  those  things  which  we  shall  understand  better 
sometime,  and  which,  “ in  no  way  militate  against 
the  general  view. 

Another  writer,  of  no  small  scientific  merit,  seriouslv 
argues,  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  owing  to  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  in  the  u])per  strata  of  the 
atmos[)here ! 

That  this  should  be  an  age  of  systematization  (at  least,  in 
attempt), — that  the  systems  should  be  in  many  cases  W(‘ak  and 
inefficient,  is  in  no  way  surprising.  There  is  a  vast  and  ever 
increasing  and  multiplying  accumulation  of  facts  iii  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  which  must,  in  every 
thinking  and  orderly  mind,  excite  a  weariness  of  their 
intolerable  burden  —  some  order  and  method  )nuHt  b(‘  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  first 
attempts  at  this  order  can  be  otherwise  than  wrong  or  imper¬ 
fect.  Yet  are  they  worthy  of  the  utmost  resj)ect,  and 
eminently  interesting.  It  is  after  many  a  shipwreck  that 
a  true  chart  of  the  ocean  is  formed.  It  is  through  seas  of 
error  that  even  the  greatest  minds  arrive  at  truth.  The 
originator  of  a  science  can  by  no  means  perfect  it  at  once ; 
lie  is  not  acquainted  (who  can  be  ?)  with  cverj/  circumstance 
which  may  favour  or  op|)osc  his  views;  but  his  crude  con¬ 
ception  is  formed  and  fashioned  by  a  thousand  hands,  not  one 
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of  which,  perhaps,  could  have  sketched  tlio  first  outline.  In 
our  admiration  of  the  ^ijrantic  intellect  of  a  Newton,  we  must 
not  forget  a  l^tolcmy.  Without  the  labours  and  accumulation 
of  observations,  we  might  even  say  without  the  theories  of 
previous  inquirers,  in  which  to  detect  error,  the  greatest  minds 
would  fail  to  form  a  science  ;  and  it  would  be  almost  irrational 
to  suppose  that  Newton  could  of  himself  alone  have  attained 
that  comj)rehensive  view  of  the  universe,  which  so  changed  tlu' 
aspect  of  science.  He  teas  a  giant,  but  did  not  refuse  the 
greater  range  of  vision  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  the 
gri‘atness  of  his  predecessors. 

For  these  reasons,  we  would,  under  certain  limitations,  to  be 
afterwards  iiidicatcHl,  ascribe  very  great  honour  to  the  })ioncers 
in  any  science — to  those  who  rough-hew  a  path  through 
apparently  impiuu'trablo  forests  of  well-  or  ill-observed  and 
unarrangtHl  facts, — binding  them  into  bundles,  however  hete¬ 
rogeneous, — tying  them  with  cords  ever  so  brittle.  All  may 
have  to  be  altered,  but  the  way  is  in  some  measun'  pointed 
out ;  at  least  (and  a  great  work  it  is)  the  possibility  of  success 
is  suggested.  The  honour  of  this  achievement  will  also  be  the 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  and  complexities  which 
besi't  the  work  ;  and  we  mav  readilv  conceive  that  the  number 
ol  these  is  at  its  maximum,  when  we  attempt  to  investigate 
problems  connected  with  social  life  and  progress. 

In  natural  or  ])hysical  science,  the  elements  of  calculation  an* 
comj)aratively  few ;  and  if  not  so,  they  comport  themselves 
under  certain  given  conditions,  with  a  uniformity  which  may 
lx‘  c(pially  matter  for  history  or  prediction.  A  planet  obeys 
a  known  disturbing  forex)  with  the  same  regularity  that  it 
fultlls  the  primary  laws  of  its  motions.  An  acid  and  an  alkali 
act  and  react  in  the  same  manner,  under  similar  conditions, 
now,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  back.  lUit  the  case  is  almost 
indetinitely  changed,. when  the  question  is  concerning  man  and 
his  doings.  Subject  to  all  physical  laws,  he  is  at  tlie  same 
time  iuovihI  by  another  law  which  is  not  physical,  and  wliicli, 
so  lar  as  we  have  yet  ascertained,  is  not  of  calculable  regularity 
— the  inner,  mental  life — the  individual  trill.  The  ])roblem 
iK'comes  complex  in  the  extreme.  Given — man,  with  his 
c;q)acities  and  tendencies,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  passions,  his 
vices  and  virtues,  motives,  hindrances,  aspirations,  and  ambi¬ 
tions  :  given  also  some  sketch  of  his  past  history ; — to  trace  the 
law  of  causation  of  events,  to  calculate  his  present  status,  and 
his  future  progress  and  (lestiny.  No  wonder  that,  till  very 
recently,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  so  apparently 
hojK'lcss  a  problem ;  where  the  unknown  quantities  have  been 
and  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  equations  ;  or  that 
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men  have  taken  refuge  in  empiricism — in  tlieorics  of  fate  or 
chance. 

The  volume  before  us  is  intended  as  an  attempt  at  some 
such  solution,  or  at  least  to  clear  the  way  for  it — to  indieate 
that  a  solution  is  possible.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  book, 
great  in  execution,  gigantic  in  promise  and  purpose.  It 
consists  of  about  nine  hundred  ])agcs  ;  yet  appears  to  be  only  a 
small  })art  of  the  “  General  Introduction  ”  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  which  is  to  treat  of  “  Givilization  in  Eimland.’’ 
AVe  propose  to  give,  as  biaetly  as  the  important  nature  of  tlie 
subject  will  permit,  an  analysis  of  the  earlier  chapters,  in 
which  the  nature  and  causes  of  civilization  are  discussed,  with 
such  comments  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary.  As  we  sluill 
cbiefly  have  to  a])pear  in  tlie  character  of  opponents  to  almost 
all  Air.  Ibickle’s  opinions  and  conclusions,  we  wish,  in  the 
outset,  to  express  our  cordial  admiration  for  tlie  depth  of 
research,  and  the  appanuitly  boundless  stores  of  learning  whicli 
characterize  tliis  work;  for  the  clear  and  sometimes  elocpient 
stvle  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth ;  and  for  tlie  uncom- 
promising  boldness  with  which  an  entirely  new  path  is  struck 
out  through  tields  of  inquiry  that  might  well  dismay  a  loss 
courageous  mind.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  deprecate  the 
arbitrary  avssumption  of  superiority  over  all  who  hold  opposing 
views,  and  the  contemptuous  classitication  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  civilized  world,  as 
“  superstitions,’*  “  weaknesses,”  and  “  glaring  absurdities.” 
It  is  very  possible,  and  a  very  pleasant  supposition,  that  we 
alone  know  the  truth  ;  but  to  trample  down  our  neighbour, 
and  ride  rough-shod  over  his  cherished  hopes  and  sentiments, 
is  scarcely  the  likeliest  means  to  bring  him  over  to  our 
views.  lint  we  will  now  address  ourselves  to  the  work  in 
hand. 

Air.  Ibickle  objects  to  the  style  in  whicb  history  has  hitherto 
been  written.  Vast  masses  of  material  have  been  colled ('d, 
annals  collated  and  sifted,  antiquities  examined,  political 
economy  raised  to  a  science,  statistics  extensively  cultivated, 
natural  science  developed,  and  prodigious  numlxTs  of  different 
tribes  of  men  visited  and  described  by  travellers,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  compare  their  conditions  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  of  civilized  communities. 


“  AVheii  we  add  that  this  curiosity  respecting  our  fellow-creatures 
is  apparently  insatiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing ;  that  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing;  and  that  most  ot  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved  ;  —  when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form  a  taint  idea  of  th(‘ 
immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of  facts  which  we  uow  possess, 
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and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated.** 

But  these  materials,  extensive  as  tliev  are,  have  boon  made 
very  little  use  of,  except  to  form  collections  of  incidents. 
Historians,  it  appears,  have  thought  that  “their  business  is 
merely  to  relate  events,’’  and  have  done  little  towards  dis¬ 
covering  the  laws  on  which  these  events  depend.  Were 
^lacaulay,  Alison,  Niebuhr,  Froude,  Mahon,  and  Grote,  very 
sensitive  persons,  perhaps  they  would  not  feel  tiattered  by  this 
summary  of  historians’  work : — 

“  According  to  this  scheme,  any  author,  who  from  indolence  of 
thought,  or  from  natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest 
branches  of  knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a 
certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  become  an 
historian  :  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people  ;  and  his 
work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to 
treat.” 

^lany  causes  have  contributed  to  this  lamentable  state  of  his¬ 
torical  science;  amongst  wdiich  w'c  find  prominently  set  forth, 
that  writers  of  history  have  not  been  at  the  same  time  adepts  in 
natural  science,  lawyers,  political  economists,  theologians,  statis¬ 
ticians,  and  metaphysicians  (p.  4).  Hut  all  these  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  true  comprehension  of  history,  are  as  nothing, 
compared  to  the  belief  in  a  Providence  (p.  7).  This  appears  to 
be  at  once  the  greatest  w'cakness  of  which  man  is  capable,  and 
the  strongest  bar  to  his  progress. 

“  Whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is  told  that 
in  the  atfairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  providential, 
which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations,  and  which  will 
always  hide  from  us  their  future  course.” 


This  is  pronounced  gratuitous,  incapable  of  ])roof,  and 
opposed  by  all  analogies  of  physical  science.  The  great 
i|uestion  then  comes  under  discussion  :  “  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws ; 
or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance,  or  of  supernatural 
interference  ?*’ 


e  op|)osed  doctrines  of  chance  and  necessary  connexion 
scribed  respectively,  as  to  their  origin,  to  nomadic  liunting 
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tribes,  and  to  agricultural  communities.  Utterly  uncivilized 
pe»)ple,  living  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  might  be 
supposed  to  ascribe  their  food  to  chance  ;  whilst  those  who 
“  reap  what  they  sow,”  will  arrive  at  the  conviction  of  neces¬ 
sary  connexion.  Plausible  enough,  if  there  was  the  slightest 


sup])ort  for  it  in  liistory ;  but,  unfortunately,  opposed  bv  one 
strikiii^^  fact,  that  the  nomadic  Kastern  tribes  have  l)een  always 
the  most  stronp^ly  imbued  of  any  people  with  the  doctrines  Of 
fatalism  ;  the  idea  which,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  theologically 
corresponds  to  the  philosopliic  one  of  necessary  connexion,  as 
that  of  free  will  does  to  that  of  cluince  (p.  9).  “  The  doctrine 

of  chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  free  will 
in  the  internal ;  while  the  other  doctrine  of  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  is  ecpially  analogous  to  that  of  predestination  ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  meta¬ 
physician,  the  second  by  the  theologian’’  (p.  11).  Mr.  Buckle 
rejects  chance  as  a  source  of  action;  as  also  predestination, 
because  this  involves  the  idea  of  a  predestinator.  Free  will  is 
also  denied  to  man,  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  assert  that  every  man  is  co7isci()Ns  of  fretulom  in 
certain  acts.  For,  “it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious¬ 
ness  is  a  faculty;”  and  even  if  it  be  so,  it  is  notoriously 
fallible.  This  worn-out  metaphysical  notion  affords  but  a 
flimsy  pretext  for  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  would  necessarily  follow,  from  denying  man’s 
consciousness  and  freedom.  For  what  have  men  to  depend 
upon  in  their  daily  life  but  consciousness  ?  AVhat  but  this 
is  the  foundation  of  all  society  and  law?  I  low  does  Mr. 
Buckle  know  that  men  exist,  but  by  this  fallible  testimony  ?  and 
what  evidence  but  this  have  we  that  Mr.  Buckle  has  written  a 
book  at  all?  I'here  is  no  position  in  science  that  may  not  be 
dialeedically  overturned  by  such  sophistry  as  this ;  but  prac¬ 
tically  it  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  influence  upon 
civilized  and  enlightened  society.  Yet  upon  this,  as  we  shall 
see,  Mr.  Biu^kle  founds  his  theory  of  progress. 

The  doctrine  of  necessary  connexion  is  the  one  which  is 
ado])ted  to  account  for  human  atfairs,  which  differs  from  that  of 
predestination  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  excluding  a  God  from 
the  world,  ^len  act  only  in  obedience  to  motiv(‘s,  and  “  these 
motives  are  the  result  of  antecedents”  (p.  17)  ;  therefore,  if  we 
knew  the  “whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  the  laws  of  their 
movements,”  we  could  j)redict  the  results.  These  antecedents 
arc  “either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it;”  therefore,  all  human 
progress  must  be  due  to  “a  double  action;  an  action  of 
external  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  uj)on  the  ])henomcna  ”  (p.  18).  Of  these,  the  former 
exercises  incalculably  the  more  powerful  influence. 

The  proof  of  actions  being  due  rather  to  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  than  to  any  free  will  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  is 
derived  from  the  science  of  statistics.  The  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  number  of  murders  and  suicides  occur  year  by  year  ; 
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which  tact  (sinn^ularly  onoiip:h  I)  forces  iis  to  the  ‘‘ conclusiori, 
that  llic  otf(‘iiC(\s  of  men  an*  the  result,  not  so  mucli  of  the 


vices  of  th(^  indivicliial  offender,  as  of  the  state  of  society  into 


whiith  tliat  individual  is  thrown’’  (j).  X?7);  and  ‘‘can  leave  no 
douht  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the 
^mu'al  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only 
larries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preci'dinj^ 
circumstances”  (p.  25).  To  this  we  have  only  to  object,  that 
instead  of  Ihuii"  stigmatized  as  “  offenders  and  felons,”  these 
men  ou^ht  to  be  called  philanthropists  and  public  benefactors. 
If  a  p:iven  p)rtion  of  society  be  necessarily  comp(‘ll('d  to 
commit  murder  and  suicide,  by  “  a  law  so  irresistible,  that 


m'ither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail 


anytliin^  towards  checkintj^  its  operation”  (p.  2(1),  we  can  but 
l)e  deeply  grati‘ful  to  those  who  will  do  so  objectionable  a 
business  for  us.  (hirious  would  bo  a  code  of  laws,  frainc'd  on 
such  principles,  loi^ically  carried  out.  Pensions  to  murderers, 
and  a  place*  in  some  pantlu'on  to  all  suicides,  would  be  necessary 
(*lements  of  such  legislation.  Even  under  the  most  moditied 
vi(*w,  criminals  should  never  bi^  ]ninished,  but  rather  pitied  as 
victims  ;  since  “  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  the  product  not  of 
their  volition  but  of  their  anteerdents”  (]>.  2tf) ;  and  it  woidd  be 
wanton  cruelty  to  punish  for  what  was  inevitable;  wliilst,  on 
the*  other  hand,  no  consideration  of  example  could  have  any 
W(*ie;ht.  ^^ot  only  crimes,  however,  are  subject  to  this  rv^w- 
larity,  but  social  arranp^ements.  ^Iarriap;es,  instead  of  havinp: 
“any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  are  simply  rep^ulated  by 
the  averap:^*  earninirs  of  the  parent  mass  of  the  ])eople”  (]).  dO), 
and  the  price  of  pfrain.  Statistics,  having  revealed  this  rep:u- 
larity  of*  (‘vents,  are  emphatically  ])ronounced  to  have  “  thrown 
more  lip^lit  iqM)n  the  study  of  human  nature  than  all  the 
scieiuH's  ])ut  top;(‘ther”  (]).  dl ).  A  curious  idea  is  this,  that  a 
science  of  numbers  can  throw  lip;ht  upon  human  nature  and  its 
laws.  After  each  retreatinp;  tide,  the  p^encral  aspect  of  the 
short*  is  very  similar  ;  and,  ])erhaps,  a  yt^arly  enumeration  of 
the  jelly-fishes,  the  crabs,  the  star-fishes,  the  shrimps,  (fee., 
which  strew  its  surf‘a(*e,  would  not  present  any  p^reat  numerical 
differ(*nc(‘s.  Yet  how  strange  and  p^rotesque  it  would  appear 
in  any  one  to  attempt,  from  tliese  numbers,  to  infer  the  habits 
and  manners  of  crustaceans,  the  ])resent  state  of  the  medusie 
as  a  tribe,  or  the  pliysiolop^y  and  probable  capacities  of  the 
echinod('rms.  Yet  somethinpf  like  this  is  propos('d  to  be  done 
with  humanity,  (nuiit  the  results  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
conflict insx  passions  and  int(*ri'sts — enumenite  the  army  of  the 
slain,  and  n'turn  the  number  of  the  survivors — and  you  will 
have  data  whereon  to  found  a  science  of  humanity,  to  recognise 
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its  prc'scnt  position,  and  to  calculate?,  with  certainty,  its  fut<irc. 
What  a  simple  problem  is  before  iis  iiiidor  this  view  !  ith 
the  utmost  appreciation  for  the  re\Tlations  of  this  most  valu¬ 
able  science,  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  sec  how  they 
prove  tlie  doctrine  of  necessary  connexion,  in  opposition  to  any 
of  the  other  three:  chance,  predestination,  or  free  will.  We 
cannot  at  all  see  why  free  will  in  operation  in  society  inip^ht 
not  produce  a  rep:nlaritv  at  least  as  strikiuf^  as  those  quoted. 
The  suicides  in  certain  velars  vary  about  twenty-live  per  cent, 
from  those  in  other  years,  wdiich  certainly  leaves  some  scope 
for  the  action  of  will.  The  other  two  doctrines  ap])ear  to  us 
much  more  likely  to  produce  rei^ularity  of  results  than  this 
va^ue  one  of  necessary  connexion.  As  to  predestination,  if  a 
power  could  ordain  for  one  year  a  certain  number  of  crimes, 
surely  there  would  be  nothing;  extraordinary  in  a  nearly  like 
number  being  ordained  the  next.  As  to  chance,  that  would 
certainly  jiroduce  more  absolute  regularity  than  occurs  undei* 
the  law  of  necessary  connexion.  This,  which  appears  a 
paradox  at  tirst,  bi'comes  perfectly  clear  when  examiiu'd.  It 


is  only  by  taking  largo  averages  both  of  time  and  place, 
according  to  Mr.  lUickle’s  own  statements,  that  any  regu¬ 
larity  is  observed.  It  is  not  in  any  giviui  street,  or  town, 
or  district,  or  day,  or  month,  that  a  certain  number  of  crimes 
or  other  events  must  occur;  but  by  taking  countries  and  years. 
!Now,  if  we  take  the  doctrine  of  chances,  with  similar  allow¬ 
ances,  we  shall  find  an  almost  perfect  regularity.  Seven 
hundri'd  white  balls  and  three  hundred  black  ones  in  an  urn, 
shaken  out  one  by  one,  will  certainly  fall  out  in  the  ])roportion 
of  seven  to  three ;  not,  perhaps,  in  each  ten,  but  taking  a  long 
average,  the  result  will  assur(‘(lly  be  so.  In  twenty-one  throws 
of  the  dice,  we  may  almost  reckon  with  certainty  upon  any  onr 
combination  ;  if  it  should  not  occur,  a  longer  experience  will 
bring  up  the  average.  And  so,  considering  crime  as  an  element 
of  societv,  its  re‘4:nlar  occurrence  does  not  seem  anv  more  ex- 
plicable  by  necessary  connexion,  than  by  chance,  free  will,  or 
])redest illation.  Mr.  Ihickle,  however,  considers  it  proved 
that  it  is  so ;  and  hence  views  man  chietiv  as  the  creature 
of  external  circumstances,  and,  we  suppose,  entirely  irrespon¬ 
sible. 

The  physical  agents,  by  which  the  ‘Mmman  race  is  most 
powerfully  intluenced,”  are  “  climate,  food,  soil,  and  the 
general  aspects  of  nature.’’  Climate  chiefly  influences  man’s 
power  and  disposition  to  labour  ;  soil  determines  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  food;  and  these  combined,  determine  the 
first  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  any  society, 
whereby  a  class  is  originated,  which  has  leisure  to  cultivate  arts 
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and  sciences,  and  so  to  produce  civilization  ;  for  civilization  is 
entirely  the  product  of  “  the  totality  of  human  kiiowled^e.^^ 
Without  knowledge  there  can  bo  no  civilization ;  without 
leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge  ;  without  wealth  there  can 
be  no  leisure ;  and  without  an  overjilus  of  food  there  can 
1k>  no  wealth.  ^Vnd  thus  civilization  is  strictly  dependent 
upon  foo<l. 

“If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal  to  what  they 
possess,  there  will  be  no  residue;  and,  therefore,  no  capital  being 
acciimulatod,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemj)loyed 
classes  may  be  maintained.  Ihit  if  the  j)roduco  is  greater  tlian  the 
consumption,  an  overplus  arises  ;  .  .  .  .  and  noNV  it  is  that  the 
existence  of  an  intellectual  class  tirst  becomes  possible.” — P.  31). 


The  direct  returns  of  the  food  to  the  labour  arc  influenced 
by  the  soil ;  whilst  the  climate  influences  the  regularity  and 
energy  with  which  the  soil  can  be  cultivatt'd.  “  There  is  no 
in.stance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own 
etlbrts,  unless  it  has  ])ossessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very 
favourable  form.”  Thus  in  Asia,  civilization  has  never  lu'Cii 
developt'd,  except  on  the  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  extending 
fnuu  the  s^uith-east  of  China,  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  ralestine. 


“  To  the  north  of  this  belt  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country, 
wliicli  has  invariably  been  peo])le(l  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes, 
who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who, 
a.s  long  as  they  remained  on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  ihoir 
uncivilized  state.” 

Yet  these  same  people,  the  Mongolians  and  Tartars,  have, 
when  trans])lant('d  to  regions  of  the  above-named  ludt,  founded 
large  and  highly  civilized  monarchies.  In  like  manner,  the 
.Arabs  had  to  leave  their  original  barren,  sandy  wastes,  belbre 
ihcv  could  attain  to  any  advanced  civilization.  And  the  same 
causes  were  operative  in  Africa.  It  is  only  in  its  eastern  part, 
where  the  sandy  desert  is  watercNl  by  the  IS’ile,  and  covered,  by 
its  overflow,  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  that  civilization  became 
possible.  This  8(^il — 

‘‘  Yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and,  indeed,  the  most 
extraordinary  returns.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  that  spot 
wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  cultivation  of  knowledg('  quic*kly 
followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of  land  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian 
(‘ivilization ;  a  civilization,  which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,^ 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  ot 
Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to  work  out  their  own  pro- 
gn'ss,  or  emerge,  in  any  dt'gree,  from  the  ignorance  to  which  the 
penury  of  nature  has  doomed  them.” 
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Thus,  ill  tho  earlier  civilizations,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
exercised  tho  most  powerful  influence  ;  but,  althougli  prior  in 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  far  from  being  tlie  most  per¬ 
manent.  I'he  earliest  forms  of  civilization  were  chiefly 
tropical,  and  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil;  but  in 
Europe,  where  the  soil  is  less  productive,  the  climate  is  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  energy  of  man,  followed 
more  successful  labour ;  and,  therefore  ‘‘  the  civilization 
of  Kurope,  wliich,  in  its  earlier  stage,  was  governed  by  climate, 
has  shown  a  capacity  of  development,  unknown  to  those  civili¬ 
zations  wliich  were  developed  by  soil.” 

A  ])eople  thus  having  acquired  an  overplus  of  food,  which 
constitutes  wealth, — solely  stimulated  by  the  soil  and  climate, 
— the  next  ([uestion  which  arises  is,  How,  and  by  what  laws, 
shall  this  wealth  be  distributed?  Here,  again,  the  influences 
are  shown  (on  the  author’s  views)  to  lx*  entirely  physical. 
Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  food 
will  be  abundant,  increase  of  population  rapid,  and  labour 
cheaj) ;  and  hence  will  arise  a  very  uiRxpial  distribution  of 
wealth — a  great  accumulation  of  riclu's  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  most  abject  poverty  amongst  the  lower  ; 
resulting  in  irremediable  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  des¬ 
potism  on  the  other.  Hut,  as  the  soil  Ix'coines  less  productive 
naturally,  and  the  energies  of  man,  invigoratt'd  by  climate,  an* 
more  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  the  people  will  not  multiply  so 
<piickly,  food  will  be  less  abundant,  and  obtained  by  mon*  labour  ; 
as  a  ncc(‘ssary  conse(|Ui‘nce,  this  labour  will  bi*  lu'tter  rewarded, 
and  the  labouring  classes  will  lx*  in  a  liigh(*r  an<l  more  inde- 
]x*ndent  position  than  in  the  fornn'r  ease*.  And  thus  is  insti¬ 
tuted  the  important  ditlerencc*  lx‘twe(‘n  the  slav(‘ry  <»f  tropical 
climat(*s,  and  the  freedom  of  cohh'i*  oiu's. 

Another  imix)rtant  determining  (‘h'lnent  in  the  same  dinx;- 
tion  is  found  in  the  difierence*  of  food,  both  as  to  essc'iitial 


nature  and  (piantity,  which  is  recpiinxl,  umler  tin*  varying 
physical  conditions  mentioiuxl.  As  a  rule,  the  iidiabitants  of 
waiin  latitudes  rc([uire  little  hxxl,  and  tluit  little  of  a  kind 
which  is  very  easily  j)ro(uired — food  abounding  in  oxyg(*nizcd 
matter,  rather  than  carbonized;  such  as  is  produc(‘d  in  great 


(|uantities  by  the  soil,  in  many  cast's  almost  without  lalH)ur, 
in  others,  entirely  «o.  In  colder  climates,  more  liighly  <'ur- 
bonized  focxl  is  required,  and  more  in  cpiantity;  at  tho  same 
time,  this  is  not  j)r(xmred  in  tin*  same  ('asy  manin'r,  in  many 
cases  beintr  derived  from  animal  life  ;  and  the  result  is — 


“ 'fliat  ainoug  nations  where  the  col(ln(*ss  ot  tin*  climate  rcinh'rs 
a  higldy  carbunized  diet  essential,  tln'Pi*  is,  tor  the  iimst  part,  dis¬ 
played,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a  holder  aii<l  more  adven- 
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turoiii*  character,  than  we  find  among  tliose  other  nations,  whose 
ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxydized,  is  easily  obtained,  and, 
indeed,  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously 
and  without  a  struggle.” 

'With  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  the  people 
multiply  rapidly,  the  labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  wages 
are  low.  “  To  express,  therefore,  the  (‘onclusion  in  its  simplest 
form,  we  may  say  that  then*  is  a  strong  and  constant  tendency 
in  hot  countries  for  WTiges  to  lx*  low',  in  cold  countries  for  them 
to  1k^  high’’  (p.  5b).  And  as  forms  of  civilization  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  relations  instituted  between  the  various 
classes  of  society,  so,  in  proportion,  as  food  is  chea])  and 
abundant,  civilization  must  be  imperfect,  and  charactcriztHl  by 
slavery.  That  this  is  not  a  strained  deduction  from  ^Ir. 
lluckle’s  ])rinciples,  will  be  evident  from  his  comments  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
their  staple  Ibod,  rice,  has  been  the  sole  originating  cause  of 
their  degraded  moral  and  physical  condition.  The  Institutes 
of  Menu  declare  that  a  slave  must  continue  a  slave,  even 
though  his  master  may  give  him  his  freedom ;  “  for  of  a 
state  w  hich  is  natural  to  him,  bv  w  hom  can  he  be  divested  i"” 

“  Ily  whom,  indeed,”  says  ^Ir.  Buckle,  “could  he  bo  divested  ? 

I  ween  not  where  that  power  was,  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could 
be  worked.  Tor  in  India,  slavery — abject,  eternal  slavery — was  the 
natural  state  (d’  the  great  body  of  the  ])eople  ;  it  was  the  state 
to  which  tluw  ivere  doomed  hi/  physical  lawn  utterly  imponnihle  to 
resist.  The  iMiergy  of  those  laws  is  in  truth,  so  invineihle,  that 
wherever  they  have  come  into  J»lay,  they  have  kept  the  productive 
classes  in  j)erpetual  subjection,  'fhere  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensividy 
accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in 
w  hich  the  lu‘at  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  ahnndance  of  food  caused  an  unecpial  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power.” — P.  73. 

With  this  illustration  of  our  author’s  views  on  the  origin  ot‘ 
the  ditfercnces  bctw'een  man  and  man,  and  between  state  and 
state,  we  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  Faulty  Jiiid 
imperfect  as  is  the  theory,  obvious  as  it  is  that  favouring 
intlueiices  have  bi'en  mistaken  for  eflicient  causes ;  yet  ^Ir. 
JUickle’s  application  of  these  principles  to  the  development  of 
the  ancient  civilizations,  ahounds  w’ith  matter  of  deep  interest 
and  instruction.  The  subject  is  much  too  extensive  to  be 
discussixl  within  our  limits;  yet  how  this  view'  fails  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  human  progress  will  be  evident,  if  wo 
inipiire  w'hy,  physical  laws  being  uniform  in  operation,  the 
results  have  nut  been  uniform  ?  Why,  if  exuberant  population 
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and  food  tend  to  slavory,  and  tlio  rovoi*so  conditions  to  s(x;ial 
prosperity  and  fivodoin,  Ijaj)land  and  Siberia  are  not  farther 
advanced  than  ourselves?  Why,  if  latitude,  and  climate,  and 
soil  determine  pixi^ress,  England  should  be  the  centre  of  civi¬ 
lization,  whilst  Canada*  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ? 

The  physical  condition  of  the  various  races  bcinjj;  thus 
determined  by  their  food,  ^Ir.  Hiicklc  ]>roceeds  to  show  that 
what  climate  and  soil  are  to  the  accumulation  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  to  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  thought.  The  summary  of  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  argument  is  this:  In  tropical  countries,  the  powers 
and  aspects  of  nature  are  grand  and  overwhelming,  dominating 
over  man,  convincing  him  of  his  feebleness  and  inelhciency, 
(pielling  reason,  and  forcing  into  excessive  development  the 
imaginative  faculties,  as  applied  to  art,  religion,  and  literature. 
Hence,  superstition  originates,  and  intelligent  ])rogress  is 
iinj)()ssihle.  In  Euro])c,  nature  is  on  a  less  magniticeiit  scale, 
and  man  is  (‘iiahled  to  assert  and  devtdope  his  own  powers  ; 
here — 

“ 'fhe  tciulencv  of  natural  phenoineiia  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit 
the  imai^ination,  and  emhohuai  the  uiiderstaiuling ;  thus  ins])irin^ 
man  with  eoiiHdenee  in  his  own  resources,  and  facilitatinji;  the 
increase  of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  hold,  iiujuisitixa*, 
and  scientific  spirit,  whicli  is  constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all 
future  ])rogress  must  depend.”—  P.  Ilf). 

Hence  it  is,  that  looking  at  the  liistory  of  the  world  as  a 
wlude,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Juirope  to  subordinate  man  to  natun;”  (p.  IdS). 
The  progress  of  Euroix'an  civilization  is,  thendbre,  to  be 
traced  by  the  progress  of  mind,  and  by  the  operation  of 
mental  laws. 

Mental  progress  is  twofold  —  moral  and  inb'llectual ;  a 
double  movement,  which  is  “essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
civilization;”  and  the  most  imj)ortant  (piestions  which  can 
arise  in  any  history  of  civilization,  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  share  which  these  may  respectively  claim  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Mr.  lluckle  wedghs  the  pretensions  of  each  in  a  scale 
of  liis  own  construction,  and  concludc‘s  that  man\s  progress 
in  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  his  intellectual  advance,  wliilst 
morals  exercise  little  or  no  influence  uj)on  it.  For  this  reason: 
the  conduct  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate  is  regulated  by,  and 


♦  This  is  not  an  unfair  illustration  ;  for  Mr.  lluckle  indignantly  repels 
the  idea  of  any  <litl'ereuces  between  nien,  except  such  as  are  ]»roduced 
erigiiially  by  }>hy.sio.'il  causes.  For  proof  of  tills,  .see  note  to  j).  37. 
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conforms  to,  the  standard  of  morals  and  knowledge,  common  to 
the  age  and  country  in  which  tliey  live.  Jhit  this  standard  is 
continually  changing,  and  this  standard  represents  the  state  of 
civilization ;  and  this  mutability  “  shows  that  the  conditions 
on  whieli  the  standard  de])ends  must  themselves  be  very 
mutable;  and  those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  an' 
evidently  the  originators  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct 
of  the  great  average  of  mankind’’  (p.  Anything,  then, 

which  is  not  mutable,  cannot  be  a  source  or  cause  of  liuman 


progress ;  therc'fore,  by  this  test,  ‘‘  we  shall  sec  at  once  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised 
over  the  progress  of  civilization”  (p.  1()8).  For,  according  to 
Mr.  lUickle,  the  principles  of  morality  have  always  been  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  ])rogressive  influence. 


“  That  the  system  of  morals,  propounded  in  the  New  Testament, 
contained  no  maxim  whicli  liad  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings 
are  (juotations  from  I’agan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar; 
.  .  .  .  and  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral 
truths  previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  j)art  of  the  asscrlor, 
cither  gross  ignorance,  or  else  wilful  fraud.” — Note  to p.  IG 1. 


Mr.  lUickle  prefixes  to  his  work  a  list  of  about  one  thousand 
volumes,  from  which  his  materials  have  been  draw  n.  Amongst 
these  we  do  not  find  the  Hible  mentioned,  so  that,  ])erliaps,  we 
have  no  right  to  fei'l  surprised  at  the  errors  contained  in  this 
rather  intempi'iatc  statement.  Let  us  briefly  examine  its 
value ;  for,  although  the  mistakes  (to  call  them  by  a  mild 
name)  are  not  of  much  WTught,  as  affecting  the  primary  argu- 
m(*nt,  yet  they  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  certain 
parts  of  this  work  are  written. 

In  St.  Caul’s  address  to  the  Athenians,  there  is  a  quotation 
of  five  W’ords,  from  either  Aratus  or  Cleanthus :  Toe  ym)  k*«t 
7ti'oc  lfr\dv — “We  are  alsoMlis  offspring;”  certainly  inori' 
intendeil  to  keep  alive  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians  w'ith 
the  subject  of  his  address,  than  to  inculcate  any  great  moral 
truth. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  there  is  another 
quotation  of  five  words:  “Evil  communications  corrujd  good 
manners,”  pnd)ably  from  Menander’s  fhi 

nin\(ni  kfik-ai  ;  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  heathen  senti- 
ment  of  morality. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  a  (juotation  from  Epimenides  (most 
probably)  calls  the  (Tetians  “liars,  evil  beasts,  slow’  bellies;” 
not  a  great  yjiora/  truth,  however  true  in  itself. 

We  cannot  positively  assert  that  these  are  the  only  quotations 
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from  heathen  writers,  in  the  New  Testament  ;  hut  they  are 
certainly  the  chief  and  most  important, — there  is  7iot,  tliere- 
fore,  mueli  value  to  bo  attached  to  the  cluirge  of  plagiarism 
against  tlie  Apostles. 

llie  otlier  part  of  the  allegation,  that  (diristianity  taught  no 
new  lessons  in  morality,  is  almost  too  grotescpie  for  serious 
refutation.  How  often  did  its  (Ireat  Author,  speaking  to  the 
Jews,  quote  to  tliem  their  highest  moralities,  following  them 
up  by  “  Hut  7  say  unto  you.”  How  often  did  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  tliat  He  6i)ake  as  never  man  spake!  AVIiat  lu'athen 
writer  ever  taught  us  to  love  our  enemies,  or  to  projf  f<or  them 
that  ])ersecute  us,  and  des])itefully  use  us?  Unless  Mr.  Huckle 
can  show  us  where  these  doctrines  had  l>een  inculcated,  before 
the  teacliing  of  Christ,  we  may  fairly  retort  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  ‘‘  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  fraud.” 

Since  the  Clnistian  era,  morals  have,  indeed,  becui  stationary, 
whilst  int(‘Ilect  has  been  steadily  progressive.  How,  imh'ed, 
could  it  be  otherwise?  The  hmhest  morality,  a  Hivine 
teaching,  once  set  forth,  there  was  no  room  for  ])rogreRs ; 
it  was  pure  and  j)erfect,  and  could  be  no  more ;  but  birause 
perfect,  must  it  be  ino}>crative  ?  There  is  a  strange  and 
almost  Inconceivable  confusion  of  idea  In  this  view,  which 
ovei’Iooks  eutiri'ly  the  progressive  recopuition  of  the  moral  law 
as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  Let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of 
argument  to  inttJlectual  developments,  and  we  shall  see  its 
fallacy  at  once.  We  may  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  for  a  tenn  of  years  human  knowledge  is  not  a(lvanc('d  in 
any  particular;  but  that  what  is  already  known  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  world,  and  all  the  savage  and  half-cult ivati'd 
tribes  of  men  are  raist‘d  to  our  prc'sent  static  of  intelle<;tual 
development.  Doubth'ss,  civilization  woidd  have  much  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  yet,  according  to  Air.  Huckle’s  view,  we  must 
necessarily  deny  all  sliare  in  this  advance  to  intelle<‘t,  since 
the  absolute  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  in  the  least  Jiug- 
niented.  Morality  is  stationary — so  is  the  multiplication  table ; 
but  to  immense  masses  of  our  fellow-ci’eatures,  the  mond  law, 
as  a  jwaetical  guide,  is  as  little  known  as  the  differential  cal¬ 
culus  ;  1)}'  very  few,  perhaps  by  none,  is  it  known  and  practised 
in  perfection;  and  it  is  in  j)roj)ortif)n  us  its  authority  is 
recognised,  and  its  rules  obeyed,  that  men  l)ecome  civiliz(*d. 
AVTthout  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  intellect  would  remain 

themselves 
the  sanctity 
id  ])r(q>crty, 

must  surely  be  reckoned  as  considerable  elements ;  and  \vith 
equal  certainty^  these  cannot  be  calksl  intcllcctiml  discoveries. 


utterly  inoperative,  b(*cause  its  discovcru's  are  in 
essentially  undiffusive.  In  advancing  civilization, 
of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  security  of  life  ai 
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I  low  jxjwcrless  mere  intellect  always  proves  itself  in  prescrviiij? 
and  advaiicinf^  civilization,  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
empires  of  Greece  and  Home,  which  declined  at  the  verv 
time  of  their  greatest  intellectual  activity ;  and  this,  aec'ording 
to  the  unanimous  testimonv  of  historians,  because  of  their 
demoralized,  and,  consequently,  disintegrating  state ;  in  other 
words,  because  of  the  lack  of  faith  and  conscience,  and  a 
moral  law,  which  alone  can  hold  together,  and  give  vitality  to 
any  society. 

Mr.  Jbicklc  further  remarks  that  “the  intellectual  principle 
is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but 
is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  result.’’  The  accpiisitions  of 
the  intellect  are  “  immortal but  the  good  that  men  do  dies 
witli  them  (p.  lOb). 

“  The  eonscipiciico  is,  tliat  altliou*;]!  moral  excellence  is  more 
amiable,  and  to  most  persons  more  attractive  than  iiitelleetiud 
excellence ;  still  it  must  be  contessed,  that  looking  at  ulterior 
results,  it  is  far  less  active,  less  permanent,  and  less  productive  of 
real  good.  .  .  .  .  These  conclusions  are,  no  doubt,  very  unpalatable ; 
and  what  makes  them  peculiarly  ollensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them.” — P.  10(5. 


The  conclusion  is  comfortable  and  modest. 

Mr.  lluckle  ingeniously  traces  the  decline  of  religious  per¬ 
secution  and  of  war  entirely  to  intellectual  progress,  denying 
all  share  in  it  to  morals ;  but  ascribing  the  praise  as  to  the 
latter  altog('ther  to  the  inventions  of  gunpowder,  of  political 
economy,  and  of  improved  means  of  locomotion ;  iind  he  is 
again  so  satistied  with  his  views,  that  he  is  “quite  unable 
to  see  on  what  ground  their  accuracy  is  to  be  inq)ugncd” 


(p.  ‘204). 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  ^Ir.  Buckle’s  conclusions  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  morals  and  intellect,  and  whilst  giving  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  to  indicate  how  conveniently 
history  can  be  warped  or  ignored,  we  shall  quote  at  length  the 
conclusion  to  his  fourth  chapter.  Having  pledged  liimself  to 
prove  in  his  future  volumes  (p.  204)  that  the  advance  which 
Murope  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  is  “  entirely 
due  to  its  intellectual  activity,”  and  that  the  changes  in 
a  civilized  people  are  “de})endent  solely”  upon  the  amount ^ 
the  direction,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  that  people, 
he  continues : — 


“  These  arc  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country ;  and 
ullhough  their  ojMTation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices  or  the 
virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct  each 
other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remains  uualfccted.  Owing 
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to  causes  of  wliicli  wo  aro  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  ilo,  no 
doubt,  constantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or,  perhaps,  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  he  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in  another, 
an  excess  of  bad  ones.  Hut  ....  in  wliat  may  be  called  the  innate 
and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
progress.  Of  the  diiferent  ])assions  with  which  we  are  born,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  auother;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic,  tluw  are  held 
in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one 
motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another;  for  to  every  vice 
there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  sutlering ;  the  injustice  of  some 
provok(‘s  the  charity  of  others  ;  new'  (n  ils  are  met  by  new'  remedies ; 
and  even  the  most  enormous  olVences  that  have  ever  been  know  n,  have 
left  behind  them  no  permanent  impression.  The  desolation  of 
countries,  and  the  slaughtm*  of  men,  are  losses  which  never  fail  to 
be  repaired  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few'  cimturies  every  vestige  of 
them  is  etlaced.  The  gigantic  crimi's  of  Ahwander  or  Xapoleou 
become  aftt'r  a  time  void  of  etlect,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world 
return  to  their  former  level.  This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history, 
the  piTpetual  flux,  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  are 
subject.  Above  all  this,  there  is  a  far  higlu‘r  mov(*im‘nt ;  and  as  the 
tide  rolls  on,  now  advancing,  now'  rc'ceding,  there  is  amid  its  tmdlcss 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  emlures  for  ever, 
'fhe  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of 
good  men  only  temporary  good  ;  and,  eventually,  the  good  and  the 
evil  altogether  subside,  are  neutralized  bv  subsequent  generations, 
absorbed  by  the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages,  ilut  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  arc  immortal ;  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  (unpirt's, 
outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  crei'ds,  and  witiu'ss  the  di'cay  of 
successive  religions.  All  these  have  tludr  different  measun's  and 
dith'rent  standards;  one  set  of  opinions  lor  one  ag(*,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream — they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a 
vision,  which  leaves  not  a  wrack  behind.  4die  discoveries  of  genius 
alone  remain ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now'  have  ;  they  are 
for  all  ages  and  all  tinu's;  never  young  and  never  old,  they  bear  the 
seeds  of  their  own  life;  they  flow'  on  in  a  perennial  and  undying 
stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving  birth  to  the 
additions  which  they  subsetpiently  n'ceive,  they  thus  influence  the 
most  distant  posterity,  and  aftcT  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
etlect  than  they  wen?  able  to  do,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  pro¬ 
mulgation.” — Pp.  205 — 0. 


To  enter  fully  into  an  analysis  of  this  rhapsody  in  praise  of 
intellect  would  require  volumes;  and  as  there  are  many  other 
important  branches  of  the  incjuiry  yet  to  j)ass  in  n'view*,  tye  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  comment.  It  is  diflicult  in 
every  particular  to  answer  Mr.  Huckle,  because  where  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  his  views  with  certain  w’cll-kno^vn  historical  facts 
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miglit  1)0  shown,  he  is  prepared  with  tlie  reply,  that  a  broad 
enou<i:h  field  of  observation  is  not  taken.  Thus,  finding  that 
knowledge  alone  does  not  always  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  progress,  he  says  that  ‘Saltliough  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  totality  of  liuman  actions,  if  considered  in  lonir 
periods,  d(‘pends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledgo,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  great  j)rinciple,  when  applied  only  to  one 
country,  loses  something  of  its  original  value.’’  There  are  per¬ 
turbations  from  moral  sources,  and  influences  from  without, 
which  certainly  balance  and  equalize  each  other  in  tlie  long 
run,  and  therefore  are  of  no  consequence  in  calculating  the 
general  progress  of  humanity,  lo  this  it  is  evident  no  reply 
can  seriously  be  attempt(‘d,  because  any  decisive  instances  would 
bc‘  esteemed  on  much  too  small  a  scale  of  time  and  i)lace  to 
prove  anything.  Otherwise  we  might  assert  that  large  empires 
had  been  destroyed,  and  their  losses  not  repairc'd — tluit  enor¬ 
mous  crimes  have  had  enormous  inilucnccs  on  progress — that 
arts  and  sciences  and  intellectual  emanations  have  been  lost — 
that  bad  men  have  gravely  affected  whole  nations,  though  in 
the  order  of  Providence  they  may  not  have  been  jx  rmitted 
ahraijR  to  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  If  we  are  told  that  all 
these  things  are  balanced  and  (Hjualized  by  sometliing  else¬ 
where,  and  that  a  “long  average”  will  show  that  these  jur- 
turbations  arc  things  of  no  account,  we  may  grant  this;  but 
in  the  fact  we  can  only  recognise  that,  let  men  rage  as  they 
will,  there  is  a  (lod  that  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 


will  not  sutler  the  wickedness  of  man  finally  to  triumph,  ^ir. 
Ihickle  may  attribute  this  conservative  influence  to  intellect 
alone  ;  but  the  assertion  is  gratuitous — the  cause  ineflicieiit. 
If  tlie  moral  tendencies  are  neutralized  by  others,  is  it  not 
ecjually  probable,  that  knowledge  is  neutralized  by  ignorance, 
(‘ven  more  certainly  than  virtue  by  vice  ?  Living  also  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  believing  that  from  tlie  times  when  our 
ancestors  were  half-clad  savages,  we  have  received  soine  benefit 
from  Christianity,  we  cannot  accpiicscc  in  the  verdii  t  that  to 
“the  discoveries  of  genius”  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have  ;  we 
sliould  rather  attribute  some  part  of  our  happiness  to  that 
bh'ssed  hope  of  immortality  whieh  our  Saviour  has  revealed  to 
ns — to  that  wisdom  whieh  eometh  from  above,  which  confounds 
the  wisdom  of  the  wist'  of  this  world — to  those  hopt's  without 
which  we  might  indeed  be  of  all  men  most  miserable.  ere  it 


otherwise',  woe  indet'd  ft)  the  poor  I  to  those  who  have  no  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect;  woe  to  all  those  who  })lace 
Ih  eir  trust  not  in  their  own  might  and  their  own  power,  but  in 
Him  who  is  to  them  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land !  thrice  woe  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  to  him 
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wlio  has  tried  wisdom  and  tried  knowledge,  and  beliold,  it  was 
all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

lUit  wliilst  food  and  eliinate,  and  intellect  and  ‘^natural  pro¬ 
gress”  are  doing  so  inueh  for  luimanity,  what  of  religion,  what 
ol  literature,  of  forms  of  government,  of  intercourse  with  other 
people  y  ^Vhy,  little  or  nothing  !  These  are  all  small  per¬ 
turbing  influences,  which  are  of  no  account  in  a  general  view. 

“  The  interfen'iice  of  foreign  governments  ;  tlu*  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  fortugn  people;  their 
invasions,  pcrlia|)S  even  their  coiupiests;  the  forcible  introduction 
by  them  of  new  redigions,  now  laws,  and  new  manners, — all  these 
things  are  perturbations,  which  in  a  view  of  universal  history  ctiualize 
each  other.” — P.  211. 


Tn  another  ])lacc  (p.  282)  influences  from  without  are  sum¬ 
marily  disposed  of  as  ‘tampering”  with  natural  j)rogr(*ss. 

Once  for  all,  we  must  acknowledge  our  utter  inability  to 
eom])reh(‘nd  this  theory  of  ”  I'qualization,”  or  how  it  can  he 
apidied  to  individual  cases.  The  j)rogr('S8  of  humanity  depemds 
on  the  ])rogress  of  nations  without  doubt,  and  individual  nations 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Ihickle’s  own  statement,  afleeted  by  the 
above-named  influences  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  ])reaching  of 
ISt.  Augustin,  the  Norman  (Vmquest,  the  Iveformation — these, 
and  innumerable  other  events,  have  powerfully  influenced  Kn- 
glish  progress ;  and  xve  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where,  xvhen, 
or  how,  these  events  can  be  equalized,  or  what  could  lu'  under¬ 
stood  by  the  phrase  ;  unless  it  be  that  whilst  we  are  the  bettxT 
for  them,  some  other  people  arc  w’orse.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Kuro])e  has  certaiidy  changed  its  aspc'ct  very 
materially,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  ”  equalize^’ 
its  influence,  or  what  the  result  of  such  equalization  would  lx*, 
unless  it  were  a  return  to  paganism.  Iiuh'cd,  this  thc(>ry 
a}>pears  to  us  only  a  device  to  escape  from  the  otherwise* 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  historic  test  as  aj)pli(‘d  to  the 
principle  of  pure  intellectual  dynamism  in  nations;  and  it  has 
certaiidy  the  merit  of  being,  in  its  vague  way,  unanswerable. 

31  r.  Jluekle  acknowledges  that  religion,  literature*,  and 
gox  ernment  are  subjects  of  vast  imjiortance,  and  whie*h  in 
the  opiniem  of  many  persons  arc  the  prime  movers  in  Iminaii 
affairs.  That  this  opinion  is  altogether  erronee)us  will  be*  aiiqdy 
])roved  in  the  pre8e*nt  work”  (p.  282).  lieligion  is  a  symptean, 
not  a  cause*,  of  the  progress  of  a  pe*ople  ,*  wdie*n  it  is  more*  than 
this,  it  is  a  disturbing  element,  which  interfere's  wdth,  hut  by 
no  means  facilitates,  progress.  The  conversion  e)f  barbarous 
nations  is  impossible,  unh'ss  they  arc  first  civilized  (j).  284). 
Great  thinkers  undoubtedly  do  occasionally  arise,  who  found  u 
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new  religion,  or  a  new  philosophy,  “  by  which  important  effects 
are  eventually  brought  about/'  But  if  this  religion,  or  philo¬ 
sophy,  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  is  useless,  and 
must  wait  till  the  minds  of  men  arc  ready  for  it. 

“Thus  it  was  tliat  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  tauglit  to  the 
Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether  inopera¬ 
tive."  The  Jews  were  barbarians,  and  therefore  untit  for  a 
pure  religion ;  they  relapsed  constantly  and  necessarily  into 
idolatry ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  they  “  began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,’*  so  as 
to  accomplish  for  themselves  what  God  could  not  accomplish  for 
them.  In  short,  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  choosing  a  ^‘pecu¬ 
liar  people,"  and  making  them  the  worshippers  of  One  God  ! 

A  similar  anachronism  and  mistake  was  committed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Europe.  “  The 
Romans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race,”  for  whom  “  Polytheism  was  the  natural,"  and  therefore 
the  better,  creed.  The  invaders  who  overran  Rome  were  also 
barbarians,  “  who  brought  with  them  those  superstitions  which 
were  suited  to  their  actual  condition."  Christianity  was  unfit 
for  these  ]>eople,  and  the  result  was,  that  “  after  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  seenuHl  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the 
homage  of  the  l)est  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon  found  that 
notliing  had  been  really  effected"  (p.  237),  and  no  good  resulted 
until  EurojK^  had  civilizid  itself,  and  so  become  fitted  for  such 
a  form  of  religion.  Accordingly,  Christianity  only  did  mis- 
<;hief,  by  disturbing  the  natural  progress  of  civilization  (pp. 
237 — 243,  et  All  fonns  of  religion,  indeed,  are  inven¬ 

tions  of  the  people  themselves,  and  are  one  as  good  as  another ; 
that  which  arises  amongst  any  people  is  the  natural  one  and  the 
iK'st  for  them. 

“In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  credulous  and  ignorant;  ihey 
therefore  produced  a  religion  which  required  great  belief  and  little 
knowledge.  In  the  sixteenth  century  their  credulity  and  ignorance, 
tlH)ugh  still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  oryunize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  ; 
a  religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry;  a  religion  less  full  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols.” — P.  239. 

Any  idea  of  an  “  external  revelation "  is  so  utterly  con¬ 
tempt  ible,  as  scarcely  to  be  w  orthy  of  allusion ;  except  in  terms 
of  pity  for  those  who  are  weak  and  superstitious  enough  to 
Indie ve  in  it.  The  lofty  contempt  lavished  upon  any  references 
to  Providence  or  Divine  Power  is  truly  edifying.  Speaking  of 
Comines,  the  historian,  whom  he  styles  “  an  observer  of  rare 
jsagacdty,"  Mr.  Buckle  adds : — 
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As  to  his  superstition,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  many  instanees  of 
that;  ...  it  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  persoiiallv 
acquainted  with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore, 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  seeing  how  entt'rprises  of  tlie  fairest 
proniise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the  incapacity  of  thost‘  who 
undertake  them,  he,  on  all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure, 
not  to  the  real  cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity; 

.  .  .  and  deliberately  assiTts  that  battles  are  lost,  not  bt'cause  the 
army  is  ill-sup])lied,  nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill-conceived,  nor 
because  the  general  is  incompetent ;  but  because  the  people  or  tiu'ir 
prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.” — P.  dOO. 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  tlic  last  vestige  of  such  opinions, 
once  so  prevalent,  ‘‘  is  the  expression,  which  is  gradually  falling 
into  disuse,  of  ‘  appealing  to  the  God  of  Patties.*  ** 

In  these  reckless  statements  concerning  the  deficiencies  and 
incapabilities  of  the  (diristian  faith  and  religion,  there  is  an 
utter  disregard  of  historical  truth,  which  it  may  be  wortli  whih' 
to  investigate  briefly.  And  first  as  to  the  imj>ossibility  of 
influencing  barbarous  nations  by  religion  j)revious  to  intel¬ 
lectual  cultivation.  “We  may  as  well  expect  seed  to  quicken 
in  the  barren  rock,  as  that  a  mild  and  jdiilosophic  religion 
should  be  (‘stublished  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages 
[before  some  intellectual  change  has  taken  ]>lace].  Of  this 
iniiuinorable  experiments  have  bet'ii  made,  and  always  witli  the 
same  result.**  jNow  to  go  no  further  than  our  own  country  : 
we  were  ignorant,  ferocious,  and  savage  enough  to  d(*light  the 
warmest  admirers  of  the  “natural  man,’*  wdien  tlio  Gospel  of 
Christ  was  preached  first  in  our  land  ;  if  offering  up  each  otlier 
as  burnt  offerings  to  idols,  and  other  customs  not  fit  to  numfion, 
be  any  signs  of  savagery.  Yet  we  rec(‘iv(*d  that  Gospel,  and 
were  hy  it  civilized.  For  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  early 
Romish  missionaries  gave  us  much  intellectual  culture  ;  and  at 
all  events  this  was  subsequent  to  tluu'r  preaching.  Of  course 
Mr.  Puckle  rejects  in  toto  the  accounts  of  successful  missions 
in  the  present  day  ;  these  are  compounds  of  fancy,  ('iithusiasm, 
and  fraud.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  open  a  work  by  any  (‘iilight- 
ened  traveller  treating  of  savage  life,  which  docs  not  allude  to 
the  civilizing  results  which  in  some  degree  always  follow  tlu* 
introduction  of  Christianity,  even  when  the  religion  itself  may 
not  be  perfectly  received,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  M  lien  men 
live  clothed  in  little  save  vermin,  and  yet  are  so  undainty  in 
diet  as  to  cat  one  another,  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  savage  life  in  perfection.  VVhen  they  wash  and  clothe 
themselves,  and  cease  to  cat  their  enemies,  or  ev<*n  their  rela¬ 
tives,  they  may  equally  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  civilization.  And  these  are  the  results  which, 
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amon<»8t  other  authorities,  Mr.  Pickering  relates  (himself  no 
staunch  supportiT  of  Christianity)  as  having  in  numerous 
instances  followtnl  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Si'as.  The  warlike  barbarians  of  Scythia  and 
Germany  also  were  converted  to  Christianity  first  by  the  slaves 
whom  they  had  brought  from  the  Roman  provinces,  who  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  Jirst  to  have  civilized  them  ,  since  the 
civilization  was  an  entirely  subsequent  process  to  the  reception 
of  the  religious  truth.  No  doubt  all  these  things  may  be 
classed  by  Mr.  Iluckle  as  the  minor  “  disturbing  influences 
which  in  the,  broad  view  of  history  are  ‘‘balanced  and  equa- 
liz(‘d  but  the  application  of  the  theory  is  obscure. 

Perhaps  the  testimony  of  Gibbon,  whose  WTll-known  hostility 
to  Cliristianity  will  exempt  him  from  any  charge  of  overstating 
the  case,  may  be  useful  in  showing  what  Christianity  did  for 
Europi',  and  what  was  tlio  nature  and  order  of  its  connexion 
with  Civilization.  We  shall,  therefore,  quote  a  few  passages 
from  his  great  work,  which  are  valuable  as  proving  what 
(’hristianity  compt'ls  even  its  opponents  to  ackm)wledge. 

“Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  bar¬ 
barians,  introduced  an  important  cliange  in  their  moral  and 
political  conditions.  They  received  at  the  same  time  the  use  of 
letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained 
in  a  sacred  book  ;  and  while  they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their 
minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of 
nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.’^  After  showing  how^  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  stimidated  learning,  and  kept  up  the  connexion 
with  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  he  proceeds :  “  The  emulation 
of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  state;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly  kept  alive,  to 
warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  tho  Western  world.  In  the 
most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity,  the  barbarians  might  learn 
justice  from  the  l(in\  and  mercy  from  the  Gospel;  and  if  the 
know  lei  1  ge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their  actions, 
or  to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were  sometimes  restrained 
by  conscience,  and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.’’  In  all 
this,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  suspicion  that  increasing^,  intol- 
ligence  demanded  a  new  religion ;  but  that  religion  was  the 
dirt'ct  agent  in  inducing  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  same 
high  and  unprejudiced  authority  tells  us  that  “  a  new  spirit  of 
legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  empire 
with  the  religion  of  Constantine, — and  the  Christian  jwinces 
ailapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious 
turpitude.” 

As  it  would  appear  to  bo  Mr.  Buckle’s  opinion,  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  he  may  be  justified  in  slating, 
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that  **  nothing  had  boon  done  when,  in  the  place  of  the 
degrading  superstitions  of  paganism,  a  purer  form  of  belief  and 
morals  had  been  introduced.  The  only  proof,  however,  which 
he  even  attempts  to  adduce  is,  that  Christianity  soon  became 
corrupted ;  all  the  rest  is  a  tissue  of  gratuitous  assertions,  con¬ 
tradicted  in  mass  by  all  the  plain,  well-known  facts  of  history. 
We  have  entered  thus  at  length  into  this  part  of  the  sub^'ect, 
not  so  much  with  the  view  of  confuting  what  requiri's  no  retuta- 
tion,  as  to  show  how  Mr.  lUickle  disregards  all  history  and  all 
testimony  which  militates  against  his  theory  of  i)rogress.  Ilis 
views  on  the  subject  of  prayer  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage : — 

“  Science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  tlie  laws  of  rain, 
men  are  at  present  unable  to  fortdell  it  for  any  considerable  period ; 
the  inhabitant  of  tlie  country  is  therefore  driven  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  and  we  still  see  the  (‘xtraordinary 
sj)ectacle  of  prayers  ollered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or 
for  wet  weather;  a  superstition  which,  to  future  ages,  will  appear  as 
childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded 

the  presence  of  a  coim‘t,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse . We 

resort  to  the  impious  [!]  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity 
to  supj)ly  those  delicieneies  in  science  which  are  the  rt'sult  of  our 
own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our  public  churches,  to 
prostitute  the  rites  of  religion,  by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal 
an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.” — 1\  dl5. 


No,  assuredly  we  are  not  ashamed  to  obey  the  pn'cepts  and 
follow  tho  example  of  our  Master;  but  ^Ir.  Duckle  belongs  to 
the  Positive**  school  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  cares  lor 
none  of  these  things.  Ilis  determined  hostility,  however,  to  all 
other  views  than  his  own,  very  fretjuently  leads  him  into  a  state 
of  illogical  wrath;  as  in  the  present  instance,  h'or  if  there  be 
an  all-powerful  Doing  and  a  rtwelation  of  His  w  ill,  which  tells 
us  to  ask  for  those  things  that  are  needful  for  us,  there  can  Ih* 
no  mpicti/  in  doing  so  ; — if  there  he  neither,  the  term  “  inquous  ” 
is  unmeaning  ;  at  the  wwst  we  can  but  be  “  (!hildi8h  :  ” — perhaps, 
even  then,  we  may  be  no  further  from  the  Kingdom,  fur 
becoming  thus  like  little  children. 

<  )ur  readers  will  permit  us  to  introduce  an  imaginary  sketch, 
which  will  embody  Mr.  Buckle’s  views  on  the  relations  of 
humanity  to  religion  more  compendiously  than  a  mere  abstract. 


Thk  Lord’s  Traylk.  An  Address  to  Young  3I(*n. 

By  a  Bositivist.” 

Young  men,  listen  to  the  words  of  w'isdom.  You  have,  most 
of  you,  been  taught  in  your  childhood  to  use  a  formula,  called 
the  “  Lord’s  Prayer,”  wdiich  in  a  very  short  space  contains  a 
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great  (leal  of  error,  mucli  of  it  unmeaning,  but  much  also 
dangerous.  Against  this  error  I  wish  to  guard  you,  by  a  brief 
commentary  on  each  clause  of  this  singular  composition.  The 
first  is  an  invocation — Our  Father,  tchich  art  in  heaven! 
Although  the  “  religion  of  Positivism  ’’  allow's  us,  in  some  sort, 
to  worship  our  ancestors,*  it  tells  us  little  about  a  Heavenly 
Father,  or  indeed  a  heaven.  Hut  in  all  past  ages,  humanity 
has  Ix  en  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  alone,  without  some 
such  ideal  support  as  is  here  implied ;  and  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  the  majority  of  men,  amongst  whom  you  are 
doubtless  ranked,  cannot  yet  be  persuaded  that  food  and  intel¬ 
lect  are  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  their  well-being.  Under 
protest,  therefore,  I  see  no  objection  to  your  professing  some 
belief  in  a  superhuman  power,  which,  indeed,  has  certain 
advantages,  and  is  not  without  a  kind  of  poetical  beauty.  The 
idea  of  one  God  is,  in  truth,  a  “magnificent  conception,”  ])hilo- 
sophically  considered,  but  there  are  limitations  under  which  it 
must  be  entertained.  You  must  be  (juite  sure  that  your  intel¬ 
lect  is  sufficiently  developed  to  understand  it,  or  it  will  not  only 
be  “  utterly  inopi'rative,”  but  will,  because  prc'mature,  only  be 
a  “piTturbing  influence”  in  the  way  of  your  natural  progress. 
If  you  are  not  sufficiently  advanced,  you  will  find  Fetichisin  or 
some  form  of  Polytheism  much  better  suited  to  your  requin  - 
ments.  Hut  if  you  do  adopt  this  creed,  you  must  be,  above  all 
things,  es]>ccially  careful  to  recognize  this  God  only  as  an 
abstract  idea,  without  attributes  or  powers;  otherwise  you  will 
bi'  acquiring  superstitious  feelings  of  dependence,  and  limiting 
your  own  volitions  and  expansions. — IlalUnved  he  Thy  name.  If 
this  j)hrast'  means  anything,  it  is  objectionable,  since  to  hallow 
the  name  of  an  abstract  powerless  idea  is  an  absurdity.  Thy 
hinydom  come.  Thy  u'lU  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is  hi  heaven. — Here 
the  hyi)(>thesis  becomes  complicated;  there  is  a  heaven  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  a  scene  of  imaginary  acts,  in  obedience  to  an 
unknown  will ;  for  T  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  who 
listens  t(»  me  is  wc'ak  enough  to  place  any  faith  in  what  is  called 
an  “extc'rnal  revelation.”  If  there  must  be  a  kingdom  then, 
lake  care  that  it  is  a  Merovingian  kingdom,  in  wdiich  you  are 
mayors  of  the  palace;  do  your  own  will,  and  endorse  its  acts 
with  any  name  you  like :  do  it  energetically,  and  if  intel¬ 
lectually,  you  need  not  be  particular  (if  your  aim  is  universal 
progress)  as  to  the  morality,  or  otherwise,  of  your  acts  ;  for  your 
“  good  or  evil  (h'cds  will  produce  but  temporary  results,”  but 
your  “  intelh'ctual  discoveries  will  be  immortal.”  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread. — To  this  I  must  decidedly  object  as 


*  See  the  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion. 
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“  impious it  is  “  prostituting^  the  rites  of  relij^ion/^  to  obviate 
“the  results  of  our  own  sloth.’*  Your  food  depends  on  the  soil 
and  your  own  labour ;  p^o  and  work, — it  you  (‘annot  ^et  it  that 
way,  die j  for  it  is  ‘‘childish**  to  invoke  Divine  ]>owor  in  such 
a  cause,  and  totally  useless,  (iod  (if  there  be  one)  has  no  luore 
power  to  disturb  the  order  of  nature  than  you  have,  torgtve 
us  o?u’  ft'cspusscs^  (IS  u'c  forcjwc  thvtu  that  ti'vspass  (tt/aiust  us.  As 
to  your  ])art  iii  this  pro])osition,  you  must  act  as  seems  best  to 
yoii  ill  each  case  ;  “  expediency  **♦  is  the  true  principle  of  lep;is- 
iatioii,  and,  therefore,  doubtless,  of  private  conduct.  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation^  but  detirer  us  from  eriL  All  this  is,  ot 
(‘Oiirse,  unmeaninp^  i  our  own  desires  and  |)iissions  are  but  the 
creatures  of  an  “  irresistible  law  ’*  ol  the  “  m^cessary  conm^xion 
of  events;’*  we  cannot  escape  from  the  eons(‘quences.  ’Fo  be 
sure,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  socii'ly,  if  wo  commit 
crimes  in  obedience  to  them,  and  are  found  out,  w(‘  shall  be 
punished;  most  unjustly,  as  it  appears;  but  the  punishers  are 
also  irresistibly  compelled  to  act  as  they  do.  It  niust  be 
confessed  that*  a  iierfect  tlieorv  of  socic'ly  and  law  is  as  yet 
diilicult  to  frame. — /b?*  tbine  is  the  hinijdomy  the  power^  (Uid  the 
(flonp  for  ever  and  ever.  It  you  like*  to  put  a  (  hildoric  oi  a 
’Chiipiwic  on  a  phantom  thron*e,  it  will  make  no  practical  ditter- 
enc(';  but  no  power  or  priory  must  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  the 
poW(‘r  is  yours,  and  yours  only;  and  tlu‘^  p;loiy  must  be  p^i\en 
to  those  who  have  taught  you  to  recognise  and  act  ui>on  these 
great  truths.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  remind  you  that  tood  and 
climate  having  originated  civilization,  intellect  lias  carried  it 
on,  unassisted  bv  any  laws  of  morality,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
“hindrances”  Caused  bv  ‘‘ ndigion,  literature,  and  forms  i»t 
.roveniment.”  The  cas*e  being  so,— and  the  pnx^fs  of  it  are 
rrridVai^able, — 1  need  not  further  ])oint  out  how  absurd  and 
illogical  it  is  to  seek  aid  in  such  progn^ss  from  any  other  source. 
V\dete  et  p/audlfe. 

^\t.  Buckle’s  ideas  on  the  influence  of  literature  on  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  distinguished  bv  as  much  originality  as  those  on 
reli-ion.  “Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  trifling  matter 
(i).  \Mo).  “Knowledge  must  be  ac(|Uired  before  it  can 
written.”  The  benefit  which  Kiirope  has  received  from  litera¬ 
ture”  isowing,  not  to  what  the  literatim*  has  originated,  but 
to  what  it  has  preserved.”  It  is  merely  a  8ym])toni,  not  a  cause, 
of  the  progress  of  nations.  “Individual  men  may,  of  cou^^w•, 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  certain  height  above  the  level 
their  m-e.  But  if  thev  rise  bevond  a  certain  i>oint,  their  present 


*  See  p.  416,  ou  the  character  of  Burke. 
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usefulnesj^  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  lii<>hcr,  it  is  destroyed.” 
Mr.  lluckle  afterwards,  with  an  inconsistency  which  greatly 
characterizes  his  work,  attributes  the  occurrence  of  one  of  tlio 
most  important  events  in  history,  tlic  Frencli  Revolution,  to  the 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyelopa'dists.  Having  before 
stated  tliat  the  “amount,  direction,  and  diffifsion'^  of  knowledge 
arc  the  sole  dynamic  agencies  in  civilization,  he  now  denies  the 
im|Mwtance  of  by  far  the  most  powerful  means  of  accomplishing 
its  ditfiision. 

Whilst  a  belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  religion  is  weak,  and  in  that 
of  literature  foolish,  any  dependence  upon  governments  is 
repudiated  with  a  scorn  which  is  unbounded.  The  notion  that 
the  civilization  of  hairope  has  been  at  all  advanced  by  any 
governments  “  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it 
(lifheult  to  refute  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
social  theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so 
utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.”  Like 
literature  and  religion,  governments  are  only  sf/mptoiits  of  tin* 
state  and  progress  of  the  people.  “  Xo  great  political  improve¬ 
ment,  no  giH'at  reform,  cither  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originati'd  in  any  country  by  its  rulers!!  I”  (P.  ‘J5S.) 
I^xcept  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  whatever  governments  have  done,  “they  have  doin' 
amiss;”  “their  laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  injured 
industry ;  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy  ;  tln'ir  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury;” 
and  though  rt'ligion  has  done  much  to  obstruct  progress,  govern¬ 
ments  have  done  intiniti'ly  more  ;  and  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
future  governments  must  be  “to  restore  things  to  that  natural 
channel,  from  which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has 
driven  them”  (p.  ‘Jod).  lly  this  time  we  shall  not  be  startled 
when  we  tind  Mr.  Ibicklo  complaining  of  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  writing,  as  having  corrupted  history;  of  the  change  of 
religion  in  Europe,  because  it  subverted  old  traditions;  and  of 
the  conservation  (or  “monopoly”)  of  history  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  likely  to  become  extinct. 

At  one  view,  the  theory  of  civilization,  as  developed  in  this 
very  remarkable  work,  is  as  follows:  In  all  cases,  food  and  soil 
and  the  aspc'cts  of  nature  have  been  the  primary  agents  in 
instituting  progress.  Wlien  once  instituted,  it  has  assuiiK'd  two 
distinct  typi‘s — ^ne,  the  Asiatic  and  tro])ical,  marked  by  the 
ascendancy  of  nature  over  man — the  other,  European,  marked 
by  the  ascendancy  of  man  over  nature. 

The  nu'utal  progress  which  marks  and  constitutes  the  latter 
is  two  fold,  moral  and  intellectual ;  but  moral  truth  being 
stationary,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  any  progressive 
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movement.  Therefore,  Kuropcan  civilization  is  entirely  due 
to  intellectual  activity  ”—(i.  K.  D. 

Religion,  literature,  j^overnment,  forein^n  influence — all  these 
aic  inerel\  disturhiup^  causes,  doin^  more  or  less  harm,  ac’cord- 
inp^  to  their  potency*  hut  (piitc  iiicapahle  of  effecting  any  p^ood. 
AV  hatever  o^ood  they  may  scimu  to  do,  is  local  and  lemi)orary, 
and  becomes  in  some  way  “balanced  and  eipialized.”  :Moral 
feelinirs  certainly  intluence  the  acts  of  every  imiividiial  but  (as 
nations  are  not  ag'^regates  ot  individuals)  they  exercise  no 
general  influence. 

hen  Mr.  Ruckle's  tlieory  is  thus  disentangled  from  the  vast 
stores  of  learning  in  which  ‘it  is  involved,  a  ])erusal  of  it  leave's 

gia\e  doubt  on  the  mind,  whether  or  not  this  jiomh'rons 
volume  (promising  many  others)  has  been  written  as  a  solemn 
joke,  to  test  the  credulity  of  reade'rs  of  history  and  philosophy. 
If  it  be  a  joke,  it  is  a  most  highly  laboured  one',  and  con- 
secpiently,  (in  skcJi,  eminently  unsuccessful ;  one  withal  which  it 
is  “  (lillicult  to  discuss  with  lu'ceming  gravity.  ”  If  not,  it 
<'\inces  a  lack  of  vdunnl  ])erception,  and  crinh'ness  of  analysis, 
which  W('  could  scarcely  have  sujiposcd  possible  in  one  so  dee])ly 
read. 

liCt  us  take  one  illustration.  In  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
our  own  country  has  experienci'd  a  vast  revolution  in  morals, 
religion,  intellect,  literature,  and  government.  'I'lu'  cliangc's  in 
these  particulars  have  been  (to  use  a  favourite'  phrase  of  our 
authors),  “taking  a  long  average  ”  synchronous ;  thi'V  have 
k('pt  pace  one  with  the  other.  Then'  is  no  greater  diflen'iice 
between  the  intt'Ilect  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
first,  than  betwc'cn  the  morals  or  the  forms  of  gove'rninont  of 
the  sa]ne  t'pochs.  AV  e  have  no  V(*stig('  ol  histoi*icid  evid(*n(*o 
that  im])rov(‘d  intellect  ])vvcv.d€(l  the  other  (‘(X'taiu'ous  (diangc's, 
esj)ecially  in  morals  and  religion;  we  have  vctv  strong  testi¬ 
mony,  and  that  from  writers  bostih'  to  (Mirist ianit v,  that,  in 
our  own  country,  and  on  the  (’ontinent,  tin'  change  from 
pagi  inism  to  (diristianity  was  the  direct  stimulus  to  intelh'ctual 
development,  its  source  and  snpj)ort.  Yet,  in  tin'  fac(^  of  all 
tliis,  Mr.  Huckle  selects  intcIJiv.t  as  the  first  and  oidv'  dynamic, 
agency  in  this  progress;  intclh'ct,  which  has  bc'cai  in  no  one 
sense  itiore  pnn/ressirc  than  either  religion  or  governnient; 
intellect,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  morals,  is  emiiu'ntly  and 
essentially  unsocial  and  undilfusive;  intelh'ct,  whicli  was  at  its 
higlu'st  point  of  activity  when  the  gorgeous  e*ivilizatie)ns  c»f 
(iree'e'e  anel  lte)nie  were  cemipelleel  to  succumb  te)  the'  brute;  force 
of  barbarism  ;  intellect,  which,  disassociate'el  freun  a  me)ral  law 
lias  ever  ])roved,  anel  ever  will  pre)ve',  utte'rly  inefliedent  in  pre¬ 
serving  any  community  or  state  in  prosperity. 

V  p  2 
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Our  limits  have  only  allowed  us  to  discuss  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  able  but  mistaken  work.  In  the 
subsequent  chapters,  the  history  of  intellect  in  Kurland  and 
France  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  skt‘tched, 
and  ample  material  is  ])roduced  for  the  refutation  of  the  previous 
theories.  The  other  volumes  of  the  General  Introduction,”  are 
to  contain  an  investi<2^ation  of  the  civilizations  of  Germany, 
America,  Scotland,  and  Spain.  Until  these  appear,  we  have 
thought  it  better  not  to  enter  into  any  detailed  historic  illus¬ 
trations,  which  will  be  more  complete  when  the  materials  for 
general  comparison  are  furnished. 


Art.  V.— TIIF  STIPENDS  OF  NONCONFORMIST 

MINISTERS. 


The  CoiKjm/afional  Uronomist  :  and  Advocate  of  Liheralif}/  and 
Conducted  by  the  Rev.  dosepli  Parker.  No.  1. 
April,  ISoS.  London:  Judd  A  Glass. 


AVe  are  in  full-hearted  sym})athy  with  those  great  evangelistic 
societies  which,  during  the  month  of  May,  have  been  cele¬ 
brating  their  anniversaries  in  London.  I^erfection  we  know  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  imperfect  men,  even  in  their  noblest 
works  ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  greatly  wonder  that  keen- 
sighted  criticism  has  discovered  evils,  and  that  ungenerous 
discontent  has  loudly  proclaimed  them,  in  the  administration 
and  general  conduct  of  our  best  managed  religious  organi¬ 
zations. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  money  collectc'd  for 
foreign  missions  is  spent  at  home ;  but  how  can  this  be  avoided 
so  long  as  every  provincial  town  insists  on  having  a  missionary 
every  yt'ar  with  gods  in  his  bag,  or  “a  native”  by  his  side  to 
amuse  them  on  the  platform,  and  a  famous,  eloquent,  over¬ 
worked  minister  from  London,  to  plead  with  them  from  the 
pulpit  ?  No  doubt  the  secretaries  in  Aloorgate  Street  and 
lUoointield  Street  get  a  great  deal  of  influence  among  the 
churches  —  intluence  enabling  them  greatly  to  help  a  young 
or  unknown  minister,  or  greatly  to  injure  him — influence  which 
may  be  sometimes  unwisely,  unkindly,  or  carelessly  used  ;  but 
how  are  these  gentlemen  to  avoid  possessing  this  unrecognised 
and  unconstitutional  power,  while  deacons  who  WTint  a  minister 
so  fretpicntly  step  into  the  office  of  tho - Society,  when  they 


happen  to  be  in  town,  to  ask  the  omniscient  secretary  to  recom- 
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mend  likely  man;’’  and  wliilo  ministers  wlio  want  churclics 
so  frequently  resort  to  the  same  ealuinniated  persona^  for 
information,  advice,  and  assistance,  in  reference  to  vacant 
pulpits 

And,  ])erhaps,  the  speeches  at  the  meetini^s  are  sometimes 
overloaded  with  pretentious  commonplace ;  now  and  then  the 
flattery  of  nohle  chairmen  may  bo  quite  too  i>;ross  ;  ardent 
orators  may  exai^«^erate  the  greatness  of  tlu'  work  which  has 
been  doiu',  or  indulge  in  rhetorical  display  when  they  ought  to 
be  using  the  precious  time  and  the  great  opportunity  to  bind 
the  hearts  of  the  ])eople  more  firmly  to  (iod’s  work,  and  to 
secure  for  it  the  grave  and  steadfast  co-operation  of  conscience 
as  W('ll  jis  the  tumultuous  but  transient  aid  of  the  feelings. 
]lut  we  are  afraid  that  the  speakers  and  the  audience  have 
generally  too  much  in  (‘ommon,  and  that  tin'  ri'al  blemislu's  of 
the  ])latforni  are  sometimes  very  welcome  to  tlu'  great  majority 
of  the  assemblv.  Now  and  then,  howev(T,  the  divine  fire 


kindles,  and  consumes  in  an  instant  all  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble;  a  passing  vision  is  caught  of  the  true  grandeur  of  our 
crusa(l('  against  dominions,  priiuupalities,  and  ])owers ;  a  holy 
fervour  pervades  the  vjist  audience  ;  and  multitude's  leave 
London  in  the  middle  of  May  with  warmer  lu*arts  and  more 
determined  loyalty  to  (dirist  than  they  brought  from  the 
country  at  the  end  of  A])ril. 

We  have  expressed  thus  fully  our  confidence  in  the  gn'at 
organizations  of  Christian  zeal,  bc'cause  the  toi)ic  for  whie'h  we 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  for  tc'ii  minutes,  is  often  intro¬ 
duced  by  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  injurious  declamation,  about 
the  contrast  between  the  generosity  with  which  tlu'  Li'viathan 
societies  are  supported,  and  tlu'  niggardliness  of  which  too 
many  of  the  churches,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  (\)ngr('gational 
denominations,  are  guilty  towards  tlu'ir  jKistors.  If,  indei'd,  our 
ministers  could  not  be  adeipiately  supporti'd  without  contracting 
the  general  opirations  of  Christian  heiu'volenci',  we  certainly' 
think  that,  since  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  limit  tor  a  time  their 
missionary  activities,  and  to  fill  the  cupboards,  wardrobe's,  and 
libraries,  of  those  who  ‘‘preach  the  (lOspi'C’  and  should  “  live 
by  the  (iospt'l.”  But  we  do  not  believe'  that  we  are  j^laci'd  in 
this  painful  dilemma.  Kven  in  this  liberal  ago  an  iiiereasc  of 
liberality  is  possible.  The  ste'am  is  not  yet  at  such  high  pres¬ 
sure  that  any  increase  of  its  power  would  prodiu'c  an  explosion. 
There  are  no  signs  yet,  if  the  engineers  may  be  trusted,  of  any 
such  appalling  catastrophe.  A  ])ound  or  two  more  on  e\cry 
square  inch  will  involve  us  in  no  dangc'r. 

Mr.  l^arker,  of  Banbury,  has  just  started  a  little  magazine  to 
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remind  us  all  of  our  deficiencies,  and  to  point  out  the  Ix^st  way 
of  securing  improvement.  He  advocates  “  liberality  and  ]>ro- 
gross;'’  lilxTality  in  the  practical,  prosaic  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  j)rogress  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  principles.  We  fear 
tliat  his  sanguine  temperament  lias  somewhat  underestimated 
tlie  diHicultu's  which  have  to  be  surmounted.  The  very  prin- 
cijiles  on  which  the  financial  system  of  our  churches  is  based 
must  be  revised.  A  complete  revolution  is  needed  in  the  ideas 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  about  the  pecuniary  necessities 
and  claims  of  the  ministrv.  The  change  can  only  come  as  the 
result  of  very  patient  and  persevering  labour. 

We  shall  not  in  this  article  plunge  into  the  thorny  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  possibility  of  harmonizing  the  administration 
of  a  great  sup|)lemental  aid  fund,  with  the  free  action  of  inde¬ 
pendent  churches,  or  di.scuss  the  merits  of  the  weekly  offering 
scheme ;  our  chief  object  being  to  deal  with  the  ])reliminarv 
(piestion,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  jKiverty  of  our  ministers 
should  ccjise. 


We  believe  that  there  are  very  many  gocxl  ]>cople,  thorough 
going  Protestants,  and  uncompromising  nonconiforniists  in  all 
their  other  opinions,  who  still  retain  a  lingering  affection  fur 
tlu*  old  Romish  fancy  about  the  sanctity  of  poverty.  The  hair 
shirt,  fasting,  flagellation,  celibacy,  are  quite  abandoned. 
Dissenters  have  learnt  the  lesson  which  John  Dwen  taught  so 
well  when  he  said  that  ascetics  imagine  they  are  mortifying 
the  sinful  body  when  they  are  only  mortifying  the  natural 
body  ;  but  the  sanctifying  ])ower  of  poverty  is  still  part  of 
their  creed.  Not  that  they  ever  dream  of  divesting  themselves 
of  their  wealth,  abandoning  the  luxurious  mansions  in  which 
many  of  them  live,  and  adopting  the  garb  of  jxiuperism,  and 
choosing  a  garret  or  a  hovel  for  their  home ;  they  leave  to  the 
ministry  all  the  discipline  of  pi'cuiiiary  anxiety,  and,  while 
untroubled  by  their  own  perils,  fear  that  if  their  jxislors’ 
hous('s  became  more  comfortable  their  hearts  would  become 
less  zealous  and  devout.  If  “the  care  of  this  world  and  the 
<leceit fulness  t)f  riches’’  are  unfriendly  to  the  growth  even  of 
that  measure  of  ])iety  which  is  expected  in  the  pew,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  wealth,  or  even  comfort,  must  be  utterly  fatal  to  the 
8]>irituality  ex|HH*ted  in  the  pulpit.  And  hence,  when  we 
plead  for  an  inert'ase  of  ministerial  salaries,  we  are  not  un¬ 


frequent  ly  met  with  hints  about  the  importance  of  an  unworldly 
spirit  and  the  ]>('ril  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  We  “ask  for  bread,”  aye,  literally  for  “bread,’^ 
and  they  give  us,  not  indeed  “  a  stone,”  but  something  still 
less  substantial,  and  quite  as  cold  and  hard-hearted — a  sermon. 

The  most  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  reply  to  all  this  is, 
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tlmt  poverty  in  itself  is  an  evil,  and  that  althouj^h  God  has  a 
right  to  employ  it  in  order  to  purify  and  spiritualize  tlie  hearts 
of  his  servants,  they  have  no  right  to  employ  it  to  sanctify  each 
other.  The  “  Father”  may  chastise  his  children  in  order  that 
the  “peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness”  may  be  seen  in  them; 
but  brothers  and  sisters  have  no  right  to  use  the  rod  upon  each 
other.  Sickness  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  effectual  discipline  of 
holy  principles  than  poverty  ;  but  we  sliould  think  it  odd  if 
churches  manifested  their  anxiety  for  the  spirituality  of  their 
ministers  by  taking  care  that  the  walls  of  tlie  chapel-house 
were  damp,  and  that  the  vestry  was  built  over  a  sewer  ;  by 
giving  unaired  beds  to  ministerial  guests  :  and  by  ingenious 
devices  for  inflicting  on  an  indolent  or  sluggish  ])aHtor,  the 
small-pox  or  the  scarlet-fever.  The  troubles  of  ministers  will 
be  (piitc  heavy  enough,  no  matter  wliat  may  be  tlie  geiu'rosity 
of  their  flocks;  and  the  deeper  sources  by  which  the  heart  of  a 
faithful  pastor  is  tried  arc  more  likely  to  cliasti'ii  his  spirit,  to 
])urify  his  motives,  and  ennoble  his  work,  wlien  his  mind  is 
free  from  tlie  distraction  of  temporal  anxieties. 

^loreover,  wc  seriously  (juestion  the  luadthy  influence  of  the 
pecuniary  straits  in  wliich  some  good  men  live  from  the  day  of 
their  ordination  to  the  dav  of  tlieir  death.  The  heart  of  a 


minister  ouglit  to  be  full  of  genial  affection  towards  liis 
pi'ople  ;  but  his  generous  sympathies  are  likely  to  b(‘  cliilled 
when  he  passes  the  handsome  carriage  of  tme  of  his  (h'acons  or 
sees  afar  off  the  costly  silks  of  “  devout  and  honourable 
women,”  and  remembers  how  shabby  his  wife’s  best  dress  is  get¬ 
ting,  and  how'  she  was  obliged  to  stint  herself  in  the  ])ur- 
chasing  of  warm  clothing  last  winter.  Doubt b'ss  lie  ought  to 
give  his  undivided  heart  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  hisclmrch  ; 
but  his  ])rayers  will  be  often  hinden'd  and  his  jueparation  for 
the  pulpit  often  disturbed,  if  his  mind  is  raeki*d  with  anxiety 
about  how  to  avoid  debt.  People  wonder  how'  it  is  that  his 
public  devotions  arc  a  little  flat  and  his  sacramental  addre.sses 
ratlicr  cold  at  times;  that  he  does  not  thn^v  his  whoh^  soul 


into  his  preaching,  as  of  old;  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
vision  haunting  him  more  terrible  than  ^Slacbeth’s  spectral 
dagger — a  file  of  unpaid  bills  ! 

Jlow  often  have  we  heard  admirable  ob.servationH  on  the  evil 


of  a  minister’s  dividing  his  attention  and  distracting  his  ener¬ 
gies  by  lecturing  about  the  country  to  Mc'chaiiics’  Institutes; 
but  what  can  be  done  if  the  lecturer,  when  he  receives  the  next 
apidication  from  an  admiring  committee-man  or  entreating 
secretary,  is  lured  by  the  prospect  of  the  two  or  thrcK^  guinea 
fee  which  will  enable  him  to  get  a  new  coat,  pay  his  next 
month’s  butcher’s  bill,  scud  a  remittance  to  a  poor  relation,  or 
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purchase  a  lon^-covotixl  copy  of  an  ancient  philosopher  or 
divine  ^  Tliis  reviewer's  craft  of  ours  is  ratlier  friendly,  we 
think,  if  exercised  in  moderation,  to  the  vigour,  freshness,  and 
variety  of  a  minister’s  pulpit  and  platform  work  ;  but  we  are 
sure  the  Hock  will  not  be  better  cared  for  if,  night  after  night, 
the  busy  pen  of  their  pastor  is  scratching  aw'ay  through  the 
welcome  and  stimulating  silence  on  the  merits  of  a  new  p(^ct, 
the  heresies  of  a  new  theologian,  the  absurdities  of  a  new  India 
bill,  or  even  the  scholarly  excellence  of  a  new'  Greek  Testament ; 
and  yet,  we  ask  again,  what  is  to  be  done,  if,  when  courteous 
‘‘Mr.  Editor”  suggests  a  new'  subject  for  an  article  “which 
would  just  suit  your  taste,  and  which  1  can  trust  to  your  hands 
with  peculiar  contidence,”  ^:e.,  t^c.,  cSLc.,  the  Hattering  words 
are  radiant  with  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  checpie  which  will 
hrighten  the  goodw'ife’s  eyes  and  gladden  her  heart  hy  enabling 
her  to  fulfll  without  any  (jiialms  of  conscience  some  secret  and 
mysterious  plans  about  additional  furniture  for  the  nursery  or 
some  cherished  desire  to  visit  dear  old  friends  far  away  ? 

And  then  how'  reasonable  it  is  for  warm-hearted  friends  to 


protest  w  hen  they  learn  that  their  minister,  w’ho  left  home  for  his 
annual  holiday  (juite  pale  and  W'oary,  has  been  preaching  every 
Sunday  during  his  absence,  instead  of  taking  necessary  rest ! 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  Lakes  or  to  Scotland,  or  up  the 
llhine  to  Heidelberg,  and  on  to  the  dark  forests  and  glittering 
snow'drifts  and  glaciers  of  the  glorious  Alps  ?  Why  ‘f  Because 
by  arranging  to  supply  a  vacant  pul})it  or  to  ])reach  for  his  old 
college  chum,  he  not  only  yielded  to  his  love  of  work,  which  is 
a  passion  w  ith  some  men,  but  had  his  holiday  at  less  cost  to  his 
purse.  He  would  have  come  back,  however,  with  a  cooler 
l>rain,  stronger  nerves,  and  a  tinner  step,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
spt'iid  all  the  month  among  the  mountains,  or  idly  floating  on 
lake  and  river,  or  inhaling  fresh  life  and  vigour  every  moment 
while  he  wandered  under  the  shadow’  of  mighty  clitfs  or  pulled 
an  oar  with  a  (pieer  old  boatman  in  a  foaming  sea. 

But  we  hav('  sj)okeu  of  the  devices  by  which  the  most 
happily  ])luced  ministers  supplement  what  are  regarded  hy 
hundnds  as  enviable  salaries.  Dreary,  dreary  is  the  destiny 
of  good  men  who  by  their  inadeipiate  incomes  are  driven  to 
sacritiee  family  (juiet  by  receiving  half-a-dozen  noisy  boys 
to  instruct  in  the  rule  of  three  and  the  Latin  Delectus,  and 
whose  minds  are  disturbed  at  night  while  seeking  solace  and 
stimulus  in  the  j)ages  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  John  How'c,  or 
a  borrowed  volume  of  Buskin,  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
vexatious  and  im'xcusable  stupidity,  in  the  afternoon,  of  blaster 
Charles  Heavvhead  over  his  French  exercise.  And  more 
dreary  still  is  the  lot  of  multitudes  besides,  the  pensioners  of 
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charitable  trusts,  the  recipients  of  the  ten  or  hiteon  pounds 
doled  out  hv  their  associations,  the  representatives  ol  insu¬ 
rance  societies,  the  agents  for  Si'oteh  publishers,  and  canvassers 
on  behalf  of  new  periodicals  or  flattering  schemes  for  iss'iinff. 
in  parts,  popular  lliblical  cyclopa'dias,  or  iiupressions  m  tolio 
or  tpiarto,  of  the  Sacred  Hook  itself.  It  would  lx;  better  by 
far  that  a  good  man  who  is  just  kept  half  an  inch  abine 
starving  iioint  bv  incessant  watchfulness  lor  wiiidlidls  ot  tins 
kind  should  put  on  an  apron  and  engage  hiiiiselt  to  weigh 
sugar  and  candles  over  tho  counter  ot  his  Irieiid  and  arcli- 
deacon,  the  principal  grocer  in  the  1 1 igh  Street. 

We  have  shrunk  from  unveiling  tlio  scenes  ot  .siifliiiiv 
which  we  know  exist  in  the  flimily  of  many  a  poor  minister. 
Have  our  readers  ever  tried  dclibiuately  to  estimati'  what  is 
left  tobuv  bread  and  meat  for  a  minister  and  his  wile,  rMlIi 
four  or  tiVe  children,  after  his  black  coat  and  the  cheap  ma  er 
rials  in  which  she  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  dressisl  i.i\*. 
been  paid  for,  after  the  house-rent  and  the  taxes  liave  bei-ii 

met,  and  suiidrv  other  little  items  attended  to,  w huh  ari 
grievous  burdens  to  a  jioor  household,  though  the  u  call  1  \ 
nel^r  feel  their  pressure >  If  not,  will  they  be  kind  enough 

;„"it  .1,1,  iir.t,  .p."  I",:'';;:. 

wav,  and  learn  from  their  own  calculations  what  must  lx  t 
condition  of  a  frightfully  large  number  of  our  ministers,  men 
who  once  luul  their  high  hopes  and  their  elastic 
whose  spirit  has  been  crushcil  out  ot  them  by  a  pioli.utul 
;<  ;,Vfor  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  'V-  will  dare  to  siu- 

lectual  vigour  or  siiiritual  earnestness  dciiiaiuled  bj  tin  dutu 

la-c»  ol-  B.mfort  U...I  ..i;  ", . . '  '  ” 

work*  lor  the  conviction  ot  the  ^ra\e  injnius  *  4  i 

i’d  from  “the  deccitfulness  of  riches”  is  too  d.x.plv  rootc 
Inlnie  minds  to  be  easily  dislodged.  The  test  -  b-l--;  " 

n  OIK'*  let  exTXTience  (Ictenniiic  >> hctln  F  't  * 

Lw  that  the  ministry  should  be  pixir  in  order  to  lx‘  ih-vout. 
'A  >  sainlly  i  enelon  not  only  wore  a  mitre,  but  was  surrounded 

p,  tiie  pomp  ,i:riy'T:yior 

graph,  and  still  be  incomplete. 
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From  the  dead  let  us  turn  to  the  living.  AMio  arc  the  iiiiinstors 
that  are  rc^ardc'd  with  most  admiration,  listened  to  witli 
deejK'st  delight,  reejuested  most  frequently  to  preach  on  all 
kinds  of  occasions,  and  boasted  of  as  the  very  crown  and  glory 
of  tlieir  rcsjH'ctive  denominations?  We  never  heard  that 
our  friends  who  are  in  siieli  fear  about  ‘‘the  deceit  fulness  of 
riches,”  and  have  such  faith  in  the  spiritualizing  power  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  a  year,  regard  the  pastors  of  llloonisbury 
Chapel  and  the  Diorama  with  distrust,  and  yet  these  excellent 
gentlemen  occupy  “  golden  stalls’*  when  compared  with  some 
of  their  brethren.  In  the  sister  denomination  we  have  heard 
it  whispi'red — how  truly  we  do  not  ])retend  to  say — that  the 
elocpient  and  ardent  minister  of  Surrey  (’hapel,  presiding  over 
a  cliurch  of  more  than  a  thousand  members,  has  an  annual 
income  of  a  thousand  pounds;  that  the  venerable  author  of 
the  “  Anxious  Inquirer”  drives  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
broughams  in  Dirmingham  ;  and  that  the  genial  and  generous 
pastor  of  (Jreat  (Jeorge  Street,  Idverpool,  lives  in  a  style 
worthy  t)f  the  large  and  wealthy  congregation  to  which  he 
])reaches.  It  is  passing  strange  that  these  are  precisely  the 
men  who  arc  most  warmly  loved  and  most  deeply  respected — 
and  deservt'dly  so — by  the  very  persons  who  are  most  anxious 
to  keep  the  ministry  poor,  in  order  to  prevent  it  becoming 
worldly. 

Dut  were  not  the  A]>ostles  poor,  and  may  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  condition  which  God  chose  for  these  illustrious  men 


would  be  the  best  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  all  ages  ?  A 
j>laii>ible  argument.  Dut  shall  we  abandon  our  civil  liberty 
because  apostles  were  persecuted ;  invite  oppression  because 
imprisonment  strengthened  rather  than  enfeebled  their  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  stoning  made  their  ('hristian  graces  shine  out  with 
<laz/ling  lustre?  It  is  one  thing  to  endure  poverty  through 
th('  malignitv  of  enemies,  and  another  to  endure  it  through  the 
neglect  of  tViends.  Tlu're  is  a  paragraidi  in  the  preface  to 
Hooker’s  “  Kcclesiastical  Politv,”  which  we  commend  to  the 
careful  meditation  of  those  who  advocate  poverty  for  the  clergy, 
on  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  ])recedent.  ^Ir.  llallam,  we 
remember, questions  Hooker’s  right  to  the  epithet  “judicious;” 
for  our  own  part  we  are  willing  lor  the  sake  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tences  of  our  extract,  which  we  have  italicised,  to  grant  him 
every  title  of  honour  that  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers 
liave  over  claimed  for  him  : — 


“  The  chiefest  thing,’*  writes  the  grave  old  Churchman,  “  which 
lay-rctonners  yawn  for  is.  that  the  clergy  may  through  conformity  in 
btate  and  condition  be  apostolical,  poor  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
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were  poor.  In  which  one  einnimstanoe  if  tl.cy  imagine  so  Rreat 
perfection,  they  ninst  lliink  that  church  winch  liatli  sucli  store  ot 
mendicant  friars,  a  chnrcti  in  that  respect  most  liappy.  « 
for  tlie  Ldorv  of  tJod,  and  tlie  good  of  Ins  church  indeed,  tliat  the 
clergy  shon'ld  bo  left  even  as  hare  as  tlie  Apostles,  when  they  had 
neiUier  stall'  nor  scrip  ;  that  tiod,  which  should  lay  npon  them  the 
condition  of  his  Apostles,  would,  1  hope,  endue  them  with  the  selt- 
saine  alfeetion  which  was  in  that  holy  Apostle  whose  words  eon- 
cerning  his  own  right  virtuous  contentment  ol  heart,  as  well  how 
to  want  as  to  abound,”  are  a  most  lit  episcopal  einprese  Ih.  Uurch 
of  Christ  is  <i  hodi/  , mistical.  A  hoJy  camiot  stand  ualcs.s  the  par  s 
thereof  be  proportionable.  Let  it  therefore  be  re, /a, red  on  both  parts, 
at  the  hands  of  the  eler,/;/,  to  be  tn  meanness  oj  state  hke  the  .Ipostit  s  , 
at  the  hamis  ,f  the  hity  to  be  as  they  an  re  uiio 
Apostle;  and  in  this  r, format, on  there  tetll  be,  thouyh  littlo  uisdom, 
yet  sonte  indifereneif'  (ia*.  tinpariiality'). 

Hut  the  fears  of  our  friends  for  the  iin])erillod  siiirilnaldy  ot 
Hie  llstorate  inav  be  .lisinissed.  Should  the  most  ainlut.ous 
schemes  for  a  supplemental  aid  fund  be 

sane-uine  exiiectations  ol  our  tinance  relorineis  b.  iullillid,  tlic 

remot'e  danger.  Hut  it  should  be  remembeied,  that  the  t ait 
of  this  worhl,”  which  also  chokes  the  word,  is  as  likely  to  be 
felt  by  the  poor  as  by  the  wealthy;  it  maybe  oeeasioiu.  1^ 
haviiu'  too  little  for  comfort,  as  well  as  too  iniieh  ;  b\  the  dilli- 
cnltv'f  getting  necessaries,  as  well  as  by  the  temptation  to 

>-.y 

"''rS  Sris”,™r.i  ,1...  ..i......!.  .....I  .:,...k-s...i....  ..i-i 

the  iinaneial  arrangements  made  with  the  ininister. 


the  imaiiciai  aiTaiij;vuiv  ..to  . .  - 

,,eiHl.s,  «  e  imaging  no  coi  ^  „(  fhe 

we  think  It  iie\er  stin  ivgular  jiccu- 

n.embeis  i  persons  to  provide  it.  Whether 

it  is- imagined  that  ravens  ’i,.  ,.me 

spiritual  f^e  pound  notes  into  the 

mysterious  way  iroMduic  wasting 

minister  s  pocket-book,  1  ^vciuiii"'  into  holes  on  his 

away  on  his  bones,  and  us  c<  .  p  i.Hit.v  is,  that  the  iiues- 

back,  we  canno  divine  lb  t  Uic  pi<  t.a  ,  ^  . 

tion,  How  their  minister  Ines.  ncicr  oc 
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more  tlian  it  occurs  to  them  to  inquire  into  the  prohahle  income 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.  If  the  thought  does  occur  sometimes, 
it  is  put  aside  by  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that  everv- 
thinj>  must  b(i  goinp;  on  right  or  the  deacons  would  bring  the 
subject  before  the  church.  Now,  we  tliink  that  if  tlie  deacons 
did  their  duty,  they  would  take  care  that  every  seat-holder  had 
full  and  exact  information  every  year,  of  the  wav  in  which  the 
minister  was  being  su])ported  ;  and  care  would  be  taken  to  lay 
lietbre  every  individual  what  Ite  was  doing  for  the  minister's 
comfort.  Jf  tliought  were  once  awakened — if  tlie  subject  had 
a  fair  consideration,  we  have  such  faith  in  the  generosity  of 
the  people,  that  we  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  church  from  one 
end  of  Ihigland  to  the  other  which  would  not  double  its 
minister’s  salary. 

II.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  some  change  in  our 
]K‘W  systt'in,  which  should  either  bt'  altogether  abandoned,  or 
largely  supplement (  d  by  additional  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  support  of  tlu*  ])astor.  In  a  very  able  book,  full  of  valuable 
sugg(‘stions,  and  full,  too,  of  mischievous  exaggerations  and 
mistakes,  wo  mean  Mr.  Porter’s  “  liccture  on  Independency,” 
tlu'io  are  some  thoughts  on  this  subject  worth  remembering. 
He  puts  this  matter  in  a  very  striking  way : — 

If  we  su|)|)osc,”  he  says,  ^‘that  in  most  of  our  chapels  three  shil¬ 
lings,  or  thn  t*  shilliugs  and  tlireeponce  per  quarter  is  the  price  of  a 
single  sitting,  about  threepence  per  week  is  paid  by  each  attiMidant, 
and  tor  thn*epence,  therefore,  a  man  can  consider  himself  entitled 
to  the  henelit  of  two  services  on  every  Sunday,  besides  that  of  any 
serviet's  that  may  be  maintained  in  the  week,  in  addition,  perhaps, 
to  variojis  cart's  for  his  children,  and  to  a  share  of  his  minister’s 
gratuitous  atteudauee  at  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  and  many 
h'ss  di'tinite  occasions.” 


It  must  surely  bo  ackntnvlcdgcd  that  there  is  no  proportion 
bi'twct'n  the  magnitude  of  the  services  rtndered  by  the  minister 
and  tin*  thret'pence  a  week  paid  by  the  congregation.  Jlis  ser¬ 
vices,  indeed,  cannot  receive  adequate  pecuniary  remuneration. 
'J'he  worth  of  the  stimulus  to  holy  living,  the  comfort  in  trouble, 
the  warning  against  temptation,  the  tranquillizing  of  earthly 
anxieties,  and  the  brightening  of  celestial  hopes  which  are 
su])]>lie»l  by  the  sermon,  cannot  be  estimated  in  “silver  and 
gold.”  Hut  the  minister  ought  to  he  placed  not  only  above 
want,  but  beyond  anxiety.  What  he  needs  for  comfort,  for 
recreation,  for  intellectual  culture,  for  the  education  of  his 
family  should  be  freely  and  ungrudgingly  provided  for  him. 

e  do  not  wish  to  see  wealth  made  an  inducement  to  men  to 
tmter  the  ministry,  but  we  think  it  an  injustice  and  a  shame 
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that  poverty  should  be  made  the  penalty  for  undertakinjj:  the 
noblest  of  hiinian  occupations.  Our  larj^e  ehurelies  are  not 
free  from  blame,  and  we  believe  that  what  was  said  bv  a 
minister  at  the  Con<»;regational  Union  Meeting  at  Clielteidiam, 
last  autumn,  about  the  suflerings  of  ministers  with  what  are 
called  moderate  incomes  is  quite  true  ;  many  a  village  ])astor 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  is  far  bettm*  oil*  than 
his  brother  in  the  neighbouring  market-town  with  a  eou])le  of 
hundr(‘d ;  aye,  and  even  hv  is  l>etter  otf  than  the  ]>opular 
minister  ten  miles  otf,  with  a  large  and  n'spt'ctable  ehurcli 
and  three  hundred  a  year.  A  minister’s  household  and  jur- 
sonal  expenses  and  the  demands  on  his  htnievolenee,  obviously 
increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the  town  in  wliieh  he  lives  and 
the  importance  of  his  congregation ;  and  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  higher  his  position  the  heavier  are  his 
labours,  and  the  greater  liis  need  ot‘  everything  by  which  toil 
is  lightened  and  strength  maintained,  the  more  imperative 
does  it  be(*ome  that  he  should  be  abreast  of  tin*  literature  of 


the  day  in  all  its  various  de])artments,  and  hav(‘  his  library 
shelves  loaded  with  the  learning  and  wisdom  which  are  eon- 


stantly  issuing  from  the  press,  lie  must  read  scores  of  books 
every  year  in  which  he  has  little  j>ersonal  interest,  in  order  that 
he  may  he  thoroughly  informed  of  the  constant  changes  which 
are  occurring  in  the  outlines  of  modern  tin ological  tliought, 
and  be  prepared  as  opportunity  oilers  to  protect  Ids  ])cople 
from  the  perils  of  the  times.  These  are  not  days  in  which  it 
is  safe  for  the  men  who  occiqw  the  more  ])roinin(‘nt  ])ulpits  in 
the  land  to  be  recluse,  bookish  men,  strangcus  to  the  life  which 


is  surging  around  them.  Jhit  a  contracted  purse  is  likely  to 
induce  a  contracted  mind.  lV(;uniary  resources  are  necessary 
to  command  the  influences  by  which  all  the  faculties  an*  k«*pt 
in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  on  the  (‘vents  of  the  passing 


hour. 


We  commemd  what  we  have  written  to  the  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion  of  two  classes  of  pc'ople.  Let  those  who  value  tlu'ir  minis¬ 
ters  ask  themselves  whether  their  gratitude  exhausts  its(‘lf  in 
verbal  thanks  and  admiration.  Let  those  who  complain  of  the 
inelliciency  of  the  ])ulpit  inquire  whether  pecuniary  anxiety 
has  made  their  minister  cold  and  feeble  ;  and  instead  ()i 
annoying  him  with  conqdaints,  let  tliem  try  tlie  <‘lfcct  ol  a 
generous  increase  of  his  salary.  AVe  venture  to  proj)h(‘sy  that 
in  scores  of  cases  this  prescription  would  answer  wonderlully. 
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Kssm/ft  hj  Minifiteni  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScotlamL  Edinburgh  : 

Thoina.s  Constable  Si,  Co.  1S58. 

The  <  Oxford,  Cambridp^o,  and  Edinburgh  Essays  arc  among 
the  pleasantest  volumes  that  liave  reeently  issiu'd  from  tho 
press,  and  wc  think  that  the  members  of  the  Eree-Chureh  have 
fully  proved  their  right  to  stand  by  tho  side  of  the  great 
universities.  The  subjeets  of  the  Essays  lying  before  us  are 
very  various,  and  all  are  discussed  with  ability  and  learning. 
It  is  a  disadvantage  tliat  all  tho  writers  belong  to  one  profes¬ 
sion,  though  then'  is  far  less  monoton v  of  tone  in  tlie  volume 
than  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated.  Ibit  however 
dissimilar  the  original  endowments  of  nine  or  ten  men  may  be, 
all  of  whom  have  chosen  one  great  and  absorbing  work,  and 
however  dissimilar  the  particular  studies  to  which  they  have 
s('verally  devoted  their  spare  time  and  strength,  the  influence 
of  their  ])rofessional  reading  and  of  their  ])rofessional  duties 
must  reveal  itself  in  the  tone  and  style  of  their  productions. 
This  general  prineiple  would  hold  true  of  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  it  is  specially  true  of  ministers.  ^liuisters  are 
scarcely  ever  ])ermitted  to  put  off  the  black  coat  and  the  white 
neckerchief,  and  b('Come  mere  men.  The  traditions  of  their 
otli(‘e,  the  expectations  of  society,  prevent  it  in  the  case  of 
many  ;  intense  devotion  to  spiritual  work,  and  profound  im- 
])ressions  of  the  solemnity  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  obliga¬ 
tions  prev('nt  it  in  the  case  of  some.  *Iust  now  and  then, 
indeed,  above  the  groaning  shelves  in  tho  study  of  a  powerful 
popular  preacher,  we  may  catcli  sight  of  the  joints  of  a  lishing- 
rod,  and  see  in  tho  hall  an  unorthodox  “  wide-awake,”  bearing 
indubitable  signs  of  having  had  many  a  line  twistc'd  round  it ; 
and  we  know  a  learned  theological  professor  wlio  testifies  that 
his  llebrt'w  and  Syriac  investigations  are  greatly  prospeied  by 
his  carrying  a  gun  occasionally  over  the  Sc'otch  moors;  but  we 
h'ar  that  many  good  people  would  be  horritied  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  minister  whose  eye  and  wrist  were  familiar  with  the 
blissful  mysteries  and  toils  of  the  trout-stream,  or  who  had  the 
n'putatioii  of  being  a  dead  shot.  The  ehurch  will  grow  wiser 
by-aiul-bye,  and  will  not  think  a  man’s  soul  less  true  to  the 
highest  aims  of  Christian  life,  because  he  has  a  fresh  and 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  innoeent  recreations  by  which  the 
bhHKl  is  puritit'd  and  the  nerves  are  strengthened.  And  among 
other  good  results  which  will  follow  from  breaking  down  tho 
professienal  fenct'S  and  proprieties  which  surround  the  pulpit, 
will  be  a  fuller  sympathy  on  the  pait  of  the  ministry  with 
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every  form  of  Imnuiii  stnigf^le  und  sorrow,  greater  freshness, 

variety,  and  independenee  of  thonglit.  ... 

l$ut  we  repeat,  that  there  is  less  of  the  protessional  tone  in 
these  h'.ssays  than  we  should  have  exjiected.  Ihey  are  written, 
with  one  exeejition,  hy  ministers  of  the  l'rec-(  hureh,  who  ha\e 

received  ordination  since  the  disruption  in  l.'sl.l.  Ihopretaee, 

hy  Dr.  Hanna,  has  sonic  very  sensihlc  ohservations  on  the 
healthy  stimulus  which  the  occasional  jmhlication  ot  such  a 
volume  is  likelv  to  give  to  the  studies  of  the  younger  ministry. 

It  is  iinpossihle  for  us  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  discussion 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Mssays.  We  have  been  especialy  inten'sted 
in  that  hy  Mr.  Hums  on  (’atholicism  and  Seetananism  ;  in  tliat 
hy  Mr.  ‘lUackie  on  Old  Testament  Light  on  our  Nicial 
I’rohlcms;  hy  Mr.  Maegregor  on  the  Haldanes ;  hy  I  r. 
Eder.sheim  on  Hoheniian  Ueformers  and  (icrnian  1  olilieians ; 
and  on  the  I'ulure  of  India,  hy  .Mr.  Sinith,  a  nii.ssionarv  at 
Calcutta.  The  breadth  of  view  and  liherahty  ot  the  first 

deserves  siiecial  coniinendalion.  _  ..  r 

The  ainiearance  of  this  volume  atlords  a  lair  opijortunitv  tor 
reducim*  opinions  which  we  fear  are  gradually  gaming  si renglli 
in  man”-  Ipiarlers,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  very  injurious 
influence.  The  e.xeih'meiit  produced  hy  the  recent  evangelistic 
labours  of  some  unlearned  prcacluws,  both  m  the  North  i‘"'l 
the  South,  the  immense  congregations  they  eolleel,  and  t  lo 
admiration  awakened  hy  their  undivided  consecration  of  al 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  are  leading  some  goo. 
per.sons  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  so  ul  hairiimg  an.l 
leneral  literary  culture  to  the  Chri.stian  ministry.  Let  them 
rememher  that  though  it  may  he  all  very  well  lor  ’ 

who  never  preaches  a  dozen  times  I..  the  same  n' 

to  hum  his  hooks  and  read  nothing  hut  th  '  -  - 

minister  who  has  Im-h  the  same  to  seven  or  mgd.t  huii.l  .1 
people  <-very  Sundav.  must  not  lu-  perpctuallv  lyit.-ra  iiig  he 
lime  elcmelilary  truths,  and  continually  cniploymg  the  s.imo 
li: liTliii.  illustra'tions.  The  weary  lahours  ot 

iK'llod  to  ubaiulou  thf'olo^y,  Kcholar.sliip,  of  ibo 

St, 

every  influence  1  kclj  to  l.iNom  >  •  i,„i,.,„.,„leiils 
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CiEnMANY,  its  literature  and  tlieology,  must  ever  engage  a  large 
share  in  the  interest  and  the  syinpatliies  of  Protestant  Churches.  We 
can  neither  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  country  of  Luther,  nor  how 
important  the  bearing  which  its  religious  state  has  upon  our  own 
and  otluT  lands.  Jlut  if  we  calmly  iiupiire  into  the  present  state 
ami  the  prospects  of  evangelical  religion  on  tlie  Continent,  we 
confess,  with  sadness,  that  our  hopt‘s  are  by  no  means  so  sanguine 
as  those  of  many  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  the  subject. 
Lenealh  the  surface  of  gtuieral  orthodoxy  are  most  dangerous  ele¬ 
ments,  wiiich  threaten  a  destruction  more  fearful  than  has  yet  taken 
place.  In  truth,  tlu*  Churclies  of  (lermany  have,  since  ISIS,  com¬ 
mitted  a  series  of  grievous  blunders,  llefore  that  period,  orthodoxy 
was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  many  of  the  governments.  Accord- 
i?igly,  open  opposition  within  and  without  the  Church  was  tolerated. 
The  Kationalists,  and  “the  j)arty  of  enlighti'iiment”  (as  they  loved 
to  call  themselves),  were  at  that  time  combated  only  with  argu- 
iiHMits,  nor  were  the  circumstances  and  prospects  even  of  a  theologian 
atVected  by  his  peculiar  creed.  AVe  grant  that  in  practice  this  led 
to  shameful  abuses,  and  to  singular  inconsistencies.  Still,  by  its 
own  inherent  ])ower  and  reality,  evangelical  Christianity  was,  step 
by  step,  advancing  to  complete  victory.  Hut,  after  the  eventful  year 
of  revolutions,  governments  came  to  identify  the  party  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  with  that  of  political  progress,  and  every  ellbrt  was  made  to 
preserve  both  Church  and  State  in  the  old  afafn  (juo.  The  aspect  of 
atlairs  is  now  completely  changed.  Every  divergence  from  the  formu¬ 
laries  of  the  Church  exposed — at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
(icrinan  States — to  temporal  consequences,  which  few,  destitute  of 
genuim*  principle,  were  willing  to  encounter.  In  consiajuence,  of  a 
sudden,  everybody  btraine  “  Churchly,”  while  the  Churches,  instead 
of  zealously  ])rosecuting  tlieir  former  work  of  evangelization,  and 
jealously  guarding  themselves  against  an  amalgamation  with  the  State, 
and  its  retrograde  policy,  eagerly  grasi)ed  the  prolfered  boon.  Out¬ 
wardly,  Rationalism  now  seems  dead,  and  a  new  era  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  country.  Hut  really,  the  ground  is  undermined.  The 
people  havi‘  little  couiidence  in  the  Church ;  immorality  and  ungod¬ 
liness  are  not  on  the  decrease;  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  seem  filled 
with  more  bitter  animosity  than  at  any  previous  period  ;  the  number 
of  tlu'ological  students  is  continuously  and  very  largely  decreasing  ; 
and  the  (^hurch  itself  is  rent  into  most  hostile  factions — Ritualism 
and  covert  Rationalism  contending  against  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
]>iety.  When  the  crisis,  which  seems  at  hand,  takes  place,  the  result 
will,  we  fear,  be  sufficient  I  v  serious. 

We  have  traced  tlie  religious  state  of  Germany  only  in  its  most 
gem'ral  outlines.  It  may  be  added,  that  ’thinking  men  in  that 
country  are  becoming  alive  to  the  danger,  and  that  the  works  before 
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iia  frequently  refer  to  it,  some  in  the  languap^o  of  alarm,  some  in  that 
of  advice,  and  some  even  in  that  of  triumphant  exultation.  A  very 
fair  idea  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  state  of  Germany  may  be 
gathered  from  Pastor  ^latt lies’  “  (Jencral  Ecclesiastical  C’hroniclo  for 
1857,”^  which  gives  an  account  of  tlie  various  deliberative  meetings 
ot  the  clergy,  ot  German  home,  and  foreign  missionary  operations, 
of  the  state  of  religious  parties  and  of  theological  literature,  of  the 
measures  on  religious  ouestions  taken  by  various  governments,  of  the 
state  of  Dissenting  bodies,  and  of  the  progress  of  Jtomanism.  The 
meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  lield  last  autumn  in  Herlin, 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  greater  attention  than  we  could  at  all 
have  anticipated.  Instead  of  viewing  them  simply  as  an  expression 
of  fraternal  union  and  sympathy,  friend  and  foe  combine  in  attaching 
to  them  a  meaning  which,  wo  are  sure,  the  Pritish  members  of  the 
Alliance  at  least,  have  never  entertained.  Scarcely  a  German 
tractate  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  which  we  liave  lately  perused, 
but  dwells  on  this  point.  Some  rejoicingly  declare  that  with  these 
meetings  the  day  of  narrow  ecclesiaslicism  is  gone  by;  others  think 
that  the  nine  articles  subs<'ribed  by  members  of  the  Alliance  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  new  Church  ;  while  another  party  lament  that  the  idea 
of  a  “  Church”  is  now  completely  dissolved  into  that  of  a  union  of 
sects.  IVofessor  Ihper’s  “  Evangelical  Almanac”  for  lS5vS,’  is 
scarcely  so  interesting  as  it  had  been  in  1857.  The  publication 
contains  articles  by  Xrummacher,  llofVinann,  Piper,  Semisch, 
Schmiedt,  (Jiesebrecht,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  very  able, 
others  only  indiflerent.  Hut  the  plan  of  the  work  deserves  imitation, 
and  the  book  is  enriched  by  a  lithograj)h,  taken  from  an  ancient  MS. 
in  the  Library  at  Paris,  representing  the  meeting  of  the  Stvond 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  881,  where  the  errors  of  Macedonius 
and  Apollinaris  xvere  condemned.  AV’^hat  renders  this  illustration 
80  interesting  is  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  raised  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  not  the  representative  of  Jtome,  but 
a7i  open  J^ihle  is  placed.  The  correctness  of  this  picture  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  (’yrill  of  Alexandria.  A  very  useful  aiid 
])ractical  publication  is  that  entitled  “  The  Evangelical  Clergyman,” 
by  Pastor  Ji()he.^  Originally  a  series  of  lectures  addressed  to  mis¬ 
sionary  students,  it  has,  very  properly,  been  given  to  a  larger  public. 
Besides  the  reprint  of  an  old  tractate  (dating  from  1528)  on  clerical 
duties,  it  gives  equally  apt  and  judicious  counsel  to  young  minist<*rs 
on  the  discharge  of  their  oflicc,  and  also  cotitains  a  course  of  lecturc‘H 
on  the  psychical  treatment  of  persons  labouring  under  various  dis¬ 
eases.  The  latter,  though  brief,  are  practical  and  sound.  In  the 
“councils  to  the  clergy,”  we  specially  note  admonitions  to  careful 


^  Allgonieino  Kirchliche  Chronik.  V'on  II.  MatthcB.  4tcr.  Jahrgaiig.  L«‘ij»/.ig 

G.  Mayer.  185S.  • 

*  Lvangelisches  Jahrbuclj,  fiir  18.08.  Heraiisgegebou  von  Dr.  r.  rijK-T.  aUT. 
Jahrgang.  Uerlin  :  Wiegandt  u.  Griebeti.  1858. 

*  Dor  Evaiigeliscbe  Gcistlichc.  You  W.  Lbhe.  2  vols.  8tuttgart :  liioschiiig. 

1858. 
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preparation  of  sermons,  and  an  advice  that,  as  a  f^eneral  rule,  the  dis¬ 
course  should  not  extend  beyond  half  an  hour — sugf^estions  these  not 
uncalled  for  among  ourselves.  Mr.  Lessing’s  tractate  on  “The  llopo 
of  the  Christian”*  is  a  calm  and  sober  exposition  of  millcnarian 
views,  by  a  layman.  A  work  of  considerable  importance  is  Professor 
iSchenkcl’s  “  Christian  Dogmatics,”*  of  which  a  first  volume  lies 
before  us.  The  author  laments  that  all  inquiry  is  in  danger  of  being 
stifled  amidst  the  unthinking  shouts  of  ecclesiastics,  who  of  a 
sudden  have  become  orthodox,  and  who,  instead  of  studying  the  gnrat 
questions  of  Christianity,  waste  their  strength  in  party  squabbles. 
While  we  partly  agree  in  this  view%  we  fear  that  Dr.  Schenkel’s 
Dogmatics  w  ill  not  help  to  clear  the  way,  or  to  set  aside  difficulties. 
We  gladly  acknowledge  his  candour,  learning,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  style ;  but  for  the  bright  noonday  of  the  Gospel  truth  liis  book 
seems  to  us  to  substitute  only  the  dim  twilight  of  a  subjective  mysti¬ 
cism.  The  conscience  of  the  individual  is  exalted  as  the  great  organ  for 
receiving  and  determining  religious  truth  ;  inspiration  is  transformed 
into  an  unusual  religious  impression  upon  the  conscience  brougiit 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  which,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  been  afVected,  reacts  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  inspin'd 
writers.  Such  a  theory,  to  say  the  least,  is  exceedingly  vague, 
unsatisfactory,  and  dangerous.  Instead  of  an  infallible  directory  of 
faith  and  manners,  it  leaves  the  Pible  only  a  collection  of  tractates  by 
men  enjoying  different  degrees  of  inspiration,  and  hence  more  or  less 
liable  to  error,  mistakes,  or  omissions.  Instead  of  possessing  in 
the  Pible  a  fixed,  objective  test,  we  siiould  have  to  submit  that  book 
itself  to  a  varying  and  uncertain  subjective  standard  of  personal 
feelings  and  impressions.  More  unqualified  is  our  approbation 
of  Professor  Kurtz’s  “  Pible  and  Astronomy,”®  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  fourth  and  considerably  enlarged  edition.  This  little 
work  discusses  the  main  questions  as  between  natural  science  and 
the  Pible,  and  that  not  only  in  a  devout  spirit,  but  in  scientific 
inanntT,  and  yet  in  popular  language.*  Lastly,  Dr.  Oehler, 
who  is  so  well  known  for  his  patristic  lore,  has  just  commenced 
a  series  of  selections  from  the  Fathers,  by  giving  us  certain 
tractates  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.’  On  opposite  pages  the  original 
Greek  and  a  German  translation  are  found,  while  critical  notes  are 
occasionally  appended.  The  undertaking  deserves  the  attention  of 
students. 


•  l)ie  HotTiiung  dea  Chriatvn  gemiisa  d.  bibliachen  Hollnungalehro  dargeHtellt. 
Von  Th.  Lt'Hfling.  Stuttgjirt :  Itesaor.  1858. 

‘  I)io  Chriatliche  Doginatik  voin  Sbmdpunkto  des  Gowiaaons  ana  dargostellt. 
Von  I>r.  Schenkol.  Vol.  1.  Wieabadon  :  Krcidcl  n.  Ncinder.  1858. 

•  Libel  und  Aatronomio  nebst  Zugabon  verwaudten  Inhaltea.  Von  Dr.  J.  H 
Kurtz.  Herlin  :  J.  A.  Wohlgemuth.  1858. 

•  We  have  the  pleaaiire  of  infonning  our  readera  that  a  condenaed  tranalation 
with  notoa,  of  thia  wc)rk  and  of  Dr.  Kurtz’s  History,  by  the  Uev.  Dr.  Ederaheim, 
of  AlK'nieen,  will  be  shortly  {mblishcd. —  Ed.  Ec.  Rev. 

^  Libliothek  d.  Kirehcnv.iter.  Eine  Auawahl  aua  deren  Werken.  Urschrift 
mit  deutacher  UeborseUung.  Vou  Dr.  F.  Oehler.  2  vole.  Leipzig  :  Kngel- 
mann.  1858. 
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In  ccclesinstioal  historv  wo  first  note  a  publication  bv  Professor 
Schmid,  of  Erlangen,  on  “The  Theology  of  StMiiler.*’'*  the  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  ot  that  teaehcr  on  the  liistorv  and  development  of 
liationalism  would  have  deserved  an  earlier,  even  as  it  merits  a  mori' 
comprehensive,  treatise  tlian  that  under  n'view.  The  son  of  a  poor 
pastor,  the  youth  of  Semler  fell  in  a  period  when  the  earnestm'ss  of 
religion  had  very  generally  given  place  to  maudlin  cant,  and  piety 
degenerated  into  pietism.  Under  outward  pressure,  old  I’astor 
Sender  also  yielded  to  this  movement,  but  his  son,  (hough  at  one 
time  impressed,  yet, yiieii  the  fatal  alternative  of  learning  or  pietism 
was  presented  to  his  choice,  made  selection  of  the  former.  In  those 
days,  ignorance,  and  too  often  liypocrisy  also,  were  associated  with 
pietism,  \oung  Semler,  full  of  ardour  for  learning,  speedilv  thi*ow 
himself  into  the  opposite  movement;  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  became 
the  leader,  llis  principle  of  distinguishing  between  public  and 
private  creeds  is  well  known.  In  virtue  of  it,  whde  retaining  an 
orthodox  creed  as  the  bond  of  outward  ecclesiastic  connexion,  a 
man  might,  as  his  reason  or  folly  dictated,  believe  anything  or 
nothing.  8emler  became  really  the  father  of  Uatioiialism,  and,  for  a 
season,  his  fame  with  a  certain  party  w  as  unbounded.  Put,  withal,  our 
professor  wished  to  remain  a  idiristian,  and,  when  one  of  his 
followers  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  the  celebrated 
“  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments”  appeared,  he  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  w  rite  against  them.  This  was  too  much  for  friend  and  foe,  and 
amid  a  perfect  torrent  of  oblofjuy  the  old  man  lived  to  outlive 
himself.  All  these  circumstances  are  well  known;  not  so,  perliaps, 
that,  in  his  latter  years,  Semler  busied  himself  with  the  study  of 
alchemy,  and  firmly  believed  in  the  “  elLrir  vifep^^*  and  in  his  owui 
power  of  producing  gold!  Dr.  Schmid’s  book  has  scarcely  answered 
our  expectations.  True,  it  is  not  so  heavy  or  prosaic  as  Sernler’s 
“  7\ utobiography,”  who  has  managed  to  convert  even  th(»  “most 
interesting  scene  ”  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  into  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
clumsiness;  but  it  sadly  wants  depth  and  breadth.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  another  part  of  Mr.  (lindely’s  “  History 
of  Hohemia  and  Moravia,”®  has  appeared,  which  brings  the  narrative 
to  the  year  KJOO.  The  work  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former  accuracy 
and  thoughtfulness,  although  l*opish  and  Jesuit  leanings  on  the  part 
of  the  author  appear  more  distinctly.  In  the  general  facts  of  this 
historv,  the  present  volume  adds  little  to  our  store  of  knowledge; 
but  it  supplies  abundant  details  as  to  the  state  and  tactics  of  the 
various  parties.  We  have  turned  with  eager  curiosity  to  those 
passages  in  which  Mr.  (lindely  discusses  the  question  whether  the 
demands  of  the  Protestants,  w  hich  ultimately  led  to  the  rebellion  of 
IGIS,  were  justly  founded  on  the  charter  of  religious  liberty  grunted 
by  the  Emperor  Kodolph,  or  not.  In  this  respect  our  inferences 


"  Dio  Thoologic  Semler’s.  Dargolcgt  von  Dr.  It.  Scliiiiid.  Nonllingcn  :  Uoc.-.. 

1^58.  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

*  niihmen  und  Miihren  im  Zoitaltor  dor  Reformation.  Von  Anton  Oindoly. 

Vol.  II.,  Sect.  2.  I’rag  :  Bellrnaun.  1868. 
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differ  from  those  of  the  learned  Bohemian,  and  we  hold  that,  legally, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  while 
viewed  morally  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  opinion 
w’as  generally  entertained  that  “  the  letters  of  Majesty  ”  had  secured 
to  all  full  liberty  of  worship.  We  are  anxious  to  see  how  in  future 
volumes  our  author  will  vindicate  the  Popish  party  from  the  stain  of 
abominable  cruelty,  which  attaches  to  their  “  Counter- Reformation  in 
Bohemia.”  A  work  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  perusal  of 
which  we  would  recommend  to  “  party  men  ”  generally,  and  especially 
to  those  in  Germany,  is  Mr.  Jorg’s  “  History  of  Protestantism  in 
its  Latest  Development. The  author  is  editor  of  a  Popish  journal, 
and  the  two  volumes  before  us,  consisting  chiefly  of  reprints  of 
articles  in  his  paper,  are  consequently  somewhat  loose  and  discon¬ 
nected.  But  the  lessons  which  this  work  is  calculated  to  convey 
are  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  character.  Theological  parties, 
individual  tendencies,  and  the  state  of  the  various  Churches  are 
submitted  to  close  examination.  The  division  in  the  camp,  the 
reappearance  of  Ritualism,  the  gradual  and  certain  diminution  of 
JVotestant  students  of  theology,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  Popish  (^hurch,  are  all  carefully  noted.  Another  saddening  page 
is  that  which  details  the  ungodliness  and  immorality  in  some  parts  of 
Protestant  Germany.  The  book  abounds,  indeed,  with  misstatements 
and  exaggerations,  after  the  most  approved  Roman  fashion.  Still 
there  are  points  to  w  hich  attention  should  be  directed.  Thus,  besides 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  we  are  told  of  the  fearful 
immorality  prevailing  in  Prussia  in  consequence  of  the  fimility  with 
which  marriages  arc  dissolved,  the  annual  number  of  divorces  being, 
on  an  average,  no  less  than  3,000!  Of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
we  read  that,  during  the  year,  in  three  churches,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  diets  of  public  worship  had  to  be  omitted,  because  not 
a  single  individual  appeared  ;  and,  again,  that  during  the  course  of 
one  year,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  two  hundred  places 
amounted  to  one-third,  in  one  hundred  to  one-half,  while,  in  seventy- 
nine,  literally  every  child  born  during  that  year  was  illegitimate  ! 
We  are  familiar  with  such  painful  statistics  in  reference  to  Popish 
countries,  such  as  Austria  and  Bavaria ;  but,  we  confess,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  them  in  Protestant  Germany.  INIaking  allow- 
an(U‘  for  the  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  of  an  avowed 
encmv,  the  residuum  left  is  suflicient  to  enframe  the  serious  attention 
of  every  Bible  Christian.  The  “  lietsh- Almanac,”"  edited  by  Dr. 
Kbrard,  consists  of  poetical  and  prose  contributions,  of  various  merit, 
and  is  published  by  an  association  formed  for  raising  funds  to  build  a 
Protestant  cathedral,  on  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  ‘‘Protest”  was 
originally  delivered,  from  which  our  Churches  have  derived  their 
common  name.  We  have  some  time  ago  referred  to  the  Luther 


dea  ProtcHt.inti sinus  in  fu*incr  ncuesten  Rntwicklung. 
Jiirc.  2  V’ola.  Knuburg:  Henlor.  1858. 


Von  J.  K. 

lorg.  '1  V  Ola.  r  nuburg 
'  llet‘»chcr-Abnjinaok,  borausgogeben  vom  evangelischen  Vereine  der  l*falz. 
0<aha  :  F.  A.  IVrtbes.  1858. 
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monument  about  to  bo  erected  at  Worms,  and  we  readily  take  this 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  kindred  undertaking^  at 
Speyer.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hymnolo^^y  will  welcome  Dr. 
Geficken’s  publication  on  “The  Jlamburj^  Jiymnbooks  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,”*'  of  which  abundant  specimens  are  {jiven. 
Able  historical  notes  on  the  hymnolo^y  of  various  Protestant  cities, 
and  especially  of  IFambur*;,  render  the  book  useful  to  historical 
readers  ijencrally.  We  are  "lad  to  know  that  the  last  traces  of  a 
Rationalist  vandalism,  which  had  so  sadly  mauled  the  hymns  of 
Germany,  are  fast  disappeariu".  It  were  unjust  to  conclude  our 
notices  of  works  on  Church  history  for  this  quarter,  withoiit  giving 
a  sentence  of  well-merited  praise  to  Dr.  .lost’s  “  llistory  of  .ludaism 
and  its  Sects,” of  which  a  second  volume  has  just  appeared.  The 
author  continues  to  display  painstaking  industry  and  accuracy, 
combined  with  a  rare  amount  of  candour  and  fearless  independence. 
If  anything  were  to  be  wished,  it  might  be  a  form  less  dry,  and  a 
style  somewhat  more  picturesque.  The  volume  before  us  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  the  year  1201'. 

Among  the  exegetical  treatises  on  our  table,  the  first  place 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  great  work  on  the  Bible,** 
of  which  a  first  part  has  just  appeared.  The  learned  author  informs 
us  that  a  retranslation  of  the  Bible,  and  its  adaptation  for  the  use  of 
educated  laymen,  has  been  the  object  of  his  studies  and  desires  for 
forty  years.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  here  the  matured  views 
of  a  scholar,  which,  however,  we  are  sorry  the  limit  assigned  us  will 
prevent  ns  from  examining  in  detail.  Our  readers  are  sufliciently 
aware  that  from  many  of  the  Chevalier’s  fundamental  principles  we 
entirely  dissent.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
the  work  under  notice,  they  are  not  stated  either  so  broadly  or  so 
offensively  as  in  his  former  volume  on  “  (iod  in  History.”  The  part 
before  us  contains  an  introduction,  prolegomena,  chronological  and 
synchronistic  tables,  and  a  new  translation  of  (Jmi.  i. — xi.,  with  notes. 
Amidst  much  that  is  able  and  excellent,  exceptions  just  and  weighty 
will  be  taken.  Not  to  speak  of  those  divergences  in  principle  to  widen 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  the  objections  now  widely,  and,  w’o 
believe,  properly,  entertained  to  Bunsen’s  “  Egyptian  Chronology,” 
the  views  expressed  in  the  notes  to  the  short  portion  of  the  text  given  in 
this  part  are  widely  different  from  those  held  in  common  by  evangelical 
Christians.  Throughout,  a  misty  and  mystical  s[)iritualism  prevails, 
which  substitutes  what  to  us  seem  entirely  foreigti  ideax  for  i\\\^fact9 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Thus,  angels  are  only  the  “  properties  of 

Die  Hiiinbnrj^ischen,  Nieder^iichsischen  (jeminKbiicher  dew  Ifiten  .Tidirhuudnrt4i, 
Kritisch  >;arbeitet  u.  heraiiBg.  Von  Dr.  J.  Geffcken.  JLiinburg:  Meisanor. 

Oeschiohto  dcs  .ludenthums  n.  Reiner  Sekten.  Von.  Dr.  .1.  M.  .JoRt.  \ol.  II. 
Leipzig:  DbrlHing  u.  Franke.  1858.  London  A.  Kdinburgh  :  Williams  and 

Norgate.  •  r* 

V'ollstandiges  Bibolwerk  fiir  d.  Geraeinde.  In  3  Abtheilungen.  Von  C. 
0.  J.  Bunsen.  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhuua,  1858.  London  A  Edinburgh: 
WTlUiuns  &  Norgate. 
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Ood” — an  idea,  an  image;  “the  peventh  day”  denotes  the  era  of 
man,  when  God  rests  in  man  ;  the  fall  only  took  place  ideally  ;  “  the 
serpent”  is  the  representation  of  reason  separated  from  conscience, 
Ac.  After  making  these  exceptions,  it  is  but  fair  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  learning  and  information  contained  in  the  prolegomena, 
and  to  the  elegance  and  occasional  improvement  in  the  transla¬ 
tion.  Chevalier  Bunsen  thus  renders  the  opening  sentences  of 
Genesis:  “  In  the  beginning,  when  God  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  earth  was  void  and  desolate,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the 
ilood,  and  the  breath  of  God  moved  over  the  w'ater,  God  said :  liCt 
there  be  light!”  AV’e  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  most 
curious  of  all  interpretations  we  remember  having  seen,  acconling  to 
which  our  author  converts  the  cherubim  with  the  sword  of  flaming 
fire  into  volcanic  agency — “  an  allusion  to  that  contest  of  elements 
in  the  catastrophe  in  Northern  Asia,  which  we  call  the  flood.”  Truly, 
if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  we  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim  : 
“the  force  of  criticism  could  no  further  go.”  Very  different  is 
the  tendency  of  Proft‘ssor  Lange’s  theological  and  homiletic  work  on 
the  Bible,^^  of  which  the  first  parts  have  just  reached  a  second  issue. 
General  introductions  are  followed  by  a  corrected  version,  and  the 
notes  are  divided  into  critical,  dogmatical,  and  homiletic  sections. 
In  the  latter,  each  section  is  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  sermons  or 
lectures,  and  the  leading  thoughts  are  brought  out.  The  work  is 
altogether  very  well  executed  ;  the  notes  are  comprehensive,  able, 
and  sound  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  some  such  publication,  or  a  con¬ 
densed  translation  of  this  work,  would  prove  of  material  benefit 
among  ourselves.  For  clergy  and  laity  there  is  in  these  pages 
abundant  aid  towards  understanding  and  explaining  the  sacred  text. 
Fqually  delighted  have  we  been  w  ith  Dr.  Osiander’s  “  Commentarv  on 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,”*®  of  which  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  soundness,  are  ])romincnt  characteristics.  The  work  deserves  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen.  Lie.  Elster 
furnishes  a  good  translation  of,  and  short  notes  on,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs”*^ — serviceable  for  the  critical  student.  IMr.  Vaihinger’s 
translation,  rearrangement,  and  commentation  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs***  is  the  work  of  a  scholarly,  conscientious,  and 
painstaking  writer.  We  have  been  specially  pleased  with  the 
new  arrangement  and  explanation  of  Ecclesiastes.  Our  funda¬ 
mental  views  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  however,  are  different  from 


**  Tlipolopisch  honiilotisehos  Pibelwork.  Die  heil.  Sebrift  alien  u.  Nciien 
Tent,  mit  Kuck«icht  auf  d.  Tbeol.  Homil.  Hodiirfniss  d.  Piwtor.  Anites.  heniuag. 
von  .1.  I\  Liing»\  Rielefeld :  Velhagen  u.  Khising.  London  &  Edinburgh  : 
Williatn8\  Nt>rgjite. 

'*  ('’on  linen  tar  iiber  d.  Zweiten  Ilriof  Pauli  an  d.  Korintbier.  Von  Dr.  O.  E. 
<'8ian»ler.  Stuttgart;  11.  Pesaer.  1858.  Loudon  &  Edinburgh:  VV’illiams  & 
Norgate. 

*’  Conimeutar  iil^er  d.  Saloinoniacbeu  Sjiriicbe.  Von  E.  Elster.  GJittingen : 
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those  of  Mr.  Vaihinger,  who  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  history,  in 
which  tho  bhunamite,  faithful  to  aii  early  love,  successfully  resists 
the  allurements  and  entreaties  of  Solomon.  We  must  not  omit  in 
this  branch  ot  literature  to  mention  the  completion  by  Professor 
Koediger  of  Gesenius’s  “Thesaurus.”’’  The  fasciculus  before  us  con¬ 
tains  indices,  additions,  and  emendations — partly  also  from  the  pen 
of  our  own  J)r.  'JVegelles. 

In  homiletics  we  have  a  few  unimportant  publications.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Twele’s  “  Sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,”^*  contain 
little  which,  in  this  country,  at  least,  would  entitle  them  to  the 
honour  ot  publication.  Mr.  Lbhe  has  coinmenced  a  serial  in  which 
the  epistles  ot  the  day  are  made  the  subjects  of  discourse.”  Tho 
work  promises  well,  and  what  of  it  has  appeared,  is  fresh  and  racy. 
It  any  ot  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  questions  pendii»g  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Keformed,  or  in  the  pleasant  relations  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist,  when  of  two  ministers  who  preach  in  the 
same  church,  one  is  Lutheran  and  the  other  lioformed,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  p(*ruse  llr.  Gillet’s  defence  against  his  quondam 
colleague.  Dr.  Falk.*'*  However,  the  tractate  is  not  without  its  his¬ 
torical  interest,  detailing,  as  it  does,  the  exact  state  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  in  JSilesia.  Dr.  Pischon,  of  Berlin,  has  given  us  a  curious 
little  book  on  baptismal  name.s,“  which  are  enumerated  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  explained,  and  illustrated  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  personages  who  have  borne  them. 

In  opposition  to  Christianity,  we  have  happily  only  two  books  to 
report  u])on,  and  neither  of  these  of  a  character  to  frighten  the 
reader.  In  a  series  of  letters.  Dr.  Frauenstadt,**  while  professedly 
advocating  natural  religion,  really  avows  himself  an  atheist.  Tho 
ease  with  which  that  writer  sets  aside  arguments  and  arrives  at  con¬ 
clusions,  the  confidence  and  self-satisfaction  w  ith  w  hich  he  declaims, 
are  perfectly  astounding.  Of  this,  however,  arc  we  certain,  that  if 
atheism  in  Germany  cannot  muster  better  advocates,  or  produce 
more  conclusive  reasoning,  it  w  ill  prove  very  harndess  indeed.  Tn 
his  “  Harmony  between  the  Eesults  of  Natural  Science  and  tho 
Demands  of  the  Soul,”  '’®  Mr.  Drossbach  has  favoured  the  world 
with  a  system  wliich  at  least  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  Fired  with 

**  G.  Geecnii  Tliosjiunis  Philol.  Crit  LiuguiC  lloI>nicic  ot  ChaM.  Vet.  Tent. 
T.  III.  Fii.se.  Noviks.  Digessit  ct  edidit  Ae  iioodigor.  l.cijo/.ig  :  Vogel.  1S.'58. 

‘‘‘®  Dor  Ilrief  d.  Apostel  Paiilus  an  d.  Galutor  ausgelegt  in  IVcdigU*!!.  Von 
K.  Twelo.  Hannover:  Hum]>ler.  18.58. 

**  Epis^ol-Postiile  fiir  d.  Soun  und  Festtage  d.  Kirchenjahrci.  Von  M.  Ldho. 
Stuttgart:  Liesohing.  18.58.  , 
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G.  Reamer.  1857.  .  t  •  • 
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the  praiseworthy  desire  of  satisfactorily  establishing  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  anS  yet  convinced  that  with  our  present  views  of  men 
and  matters,  that  result  can  never  be  reached,  our  philosopher  has 
fallen  upon  a  new’  device.  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  shall  meet 
half-w’ay — natural  science  and  religion  shall  both  be  made  to  bend, 
and  thus  to  agree.  For  this  purpose  we  are  introduced  to  the 
“  atomistic  theory  ” — men  and  matters  being  just  a  composition  of 
ultimate  atoms.  Stones,  plants,  and  men  are,  after  all,  only  gases — 
80  many  kinds  of  atoms,  and  merging  by  regular  gradation  into  oue 
another.  We  shudder  to  repeat  what  this  author  says  of  the  great 
and  holy  Creator.  But  how,  withal,  will  the  reader  ask,  does  Mr. 
Drossbach  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  In  the  easiest  manner 
possible.  The  self-conscious  atom,  or  man,  who  at  present  feeds  only 
upon  unconscious  atoms,  lives,  begets  atoms  which,  like  his  food,  had 
formerly  had  no  consciousness,  and  then  dies,  or  himself  beeomes  an 
unconscious  atom,  fro  tempore.  But  everything  has  its  bounds,  and 
the  time  will  arrive  when  mankind  shall  in  the  course  of  feeding 
have  consumed  all  unconscious  atoms.  What  next  ?  Why  the  race 
must  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  anthropophagous,  or  set  to 
devouring  those  atoms  which  at  one  time  had  been  men  or  conscious 
atoms,  and  thus  a  new  race  will  be  begotten,  which  at  a  previous 
period  had  already  existed  on  earth.  Such  is  the  train  of  argument 
to  which  we  are  invited — in  w  hich,  in  truth,  it  were  dillicult  to  dis¬ 
cover  traces  of  atoms — at  least  of  sense. 

Passing  from  theology  to  history^  we  note  that  the  great  under¬ 
taking,  originally  planned  by  Perthes — the  “  History  of  European 
States” — is  nearing  completion.  Successive  volumes  (and  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  series  already  embraces  betw’een  fifty  and  sixty 
tomes)  have  quite  sustained  the  reputation  which  it  had  gained  from 
the  first.  The  volume  now’  before  us  (by  Mr.  Zinkeisen)  continues 
the  history  of  Turkey  from  the  year  1G()9  to  177-1. The  period 
embraced  lu  it  is,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  of  the  relations 
between  Bussia  and  the  Porte.  We  deliberately  say  that  its  execu¬ 
tion  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and  presents  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  those  events,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
a  very  well  written  volume,  Mr.  Peschel  describes  “the  century  of 
of  discoveries,”’^’  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  discovery  of 
of  America,  and  of  the  two  sea  routes  to  the  East.  The  references 
are  copious,  and  prove  that  the  author  has  not  draw  n  from  second- 
hand  sources. 

In  literature^  we  arc  interested  to  find  that  Mr.  Bodenstedt 
has  commenced  giving  to  the  (lerman  public  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  Shakspere’s  contemporaries.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  a  translation  of,  and  notes  on,  the  works  of  Web- 

(leschichte  d.  F.urop.  StAaten  Honiusg.  Von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  u.  F.  A. 
Ukert.  Uesoh.  d.  Osmauischen  Ucicbes  in  Euro])a.  Von  J.  W.  Zinkeisen. 
V ol.  V.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Pertliea. 
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8ter.”  Mr.  E.  i)orer  Las  republished,  witli  notes,  tho  dramas 
und  other  poetical  fragments  of  Uoswitha,  the  celebrated  nun  of 
dandersheim,*’®  composed  in  the  tenth  century.  Lastly,  we  call 
attention  to  tho  appearance  of  a  new  literary  journal  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.^  The  part  before  us  gives  favourable  notices  of 
Lewes’  “  Goethe,”  and  of  IMotley’s  “  Dutch  Eepublic.”  15ut  in 
general  it  does  not  contrast  very  favourably  with  similar  productions 
in  our  own  country.  ^lauifcstly,  periodical  literature  is  not  tho 
forte  of  our  German  friends. 

AVe  close  our  review  with  brief  notices  of  a  few  works  on  ancient 
history  and  manners.  IMr.  Knbtel,  whose  views  on  Egyptian 
chronology  and  history,  diverge  from  those  of  Bun  sen,  Jjepsius, 
and  Bockle,  has  been  made  the  object  of  unsparing  attack  by  a 
young  and  clever  philologian,  Air.  Gutschmid.  In  a  “System  of 
Fgyptiaii  Chronology,”^*  Mr.  Knbtel  now  replies.  In  turn,  Mr. 
Gutschmid  himself  has  been  severely  handled  by  tho  Chevalier 
Bunsen  ;  and  writes  a  tractate  against  him,  entitled  ”  Contributions 
to  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East.”*'  The  subject  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  student  of  ancient 
and  of  ihhle  history,  and  should  attract  greater  attention  amongst 
scholars  in  this  country.  A  well-known  writer.  Dr.  Gladisch,** 
furnishes  a  tractate,  to  prove  that  tho  philosophy  of  Empedocles 
simply  carries  out  the  ancient  Egyptian  views  concerning  the  world. 
But  the  most  astounding  antiquarian  work  which  we  have  perused — 
at  least,  for  a  long  time — is  that  by  Dr.  Krause,  entitled  ‘‘  Plotina,”** 
aud  treating  of  the  various  modes  of  dressing  the  hair  among  the 


ancients.  Wo  confess  that  it  not  unfrecjuently  reminded  us  of 
Carlyle’s  “  Philosophy  of  Clothes.”  An  amazing  amount  of  erudition 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject — and  throughout  the  hook,  with 
much  of  pedantry,  runs  a  (piiet  vein  of  satire,  not  unfrequently 
recalling  the  celebrated  “  I’rofessor  Teufelsdrbckh.”  'I’he  N>ork  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  It  viill,  we  doubt 
not,  be  gladly  received  by  navants^  as  a  literary  curiosity  ;  and  in  tin* 
present  state  of  society  may  afford  useful,  hints  and  information  in 
Paris,  and  even  in  London.  If  we  are  to  have  (‘xtravagances  in 


head-gear  and  dress,  by  all  means  let  them  at  least  be  classical ! 
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Kiirzen  Alu'ifisc  d.  iilt.  .Egypt.  Gcsch.  Von  A.  KndtcL  l.eipzig  i  D^k.  18i»8. 

Ueitriige  zur  Ge^cliichto  d.  Alien  Orients.  Von  A.  v.  GiiUchtuid.  I.clpzig  : 
B.  G.  Teubner.  1857. 

EinpedokloH  u.  die  iEgypter.  Eino  HiHtoriHcho  UntorHuchung  von  Aug. 

GUdiaeh.  Leipzig:  Uinrichrf.  1858.  .  au  u 

IMotina,  oder  d.  KoHtiime  d.  Ilaupthaarcs  bei  d.\olkern  d.  Alteii  Welt, 
dargestellt  u.  durch  200  Figuren  aiif  5  Tafolii  veninHchaulicht.  Von  Dr.  J.  H. 
Ki-ause  Leipzig  :  Dyk.  London  At  Edinburgh  :  WUliama  A  Norgute.  1858. 
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185S. 

Mu.  Jamks  has  laid  the  Clmrch  of  Christ  under  addilional  obliga¬ 
tion  by  the  publieation  of  the  volume  before  us.  Having  already 
issued  works  on  Faitli  and  Charity,  he  completes  “  the  apostolical 
trio  of  Christian  graces’*  by  the  present  treatise  on  Hope.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  hope 
generally,  and  forcibly  does  the  author  show  that  it  is  “  the  main¬ 
spring  of  human  action — the  lunar  influence  that  keeps  the  tide  of 
human  affairs  in  perpetual  and  healthy  motion.”  He  then  passes 
on  lo  define  Christian  hope,  and  to  point  out  its  distinction  from 
faith  and  love  ;  then  its  foundation  and  object,  and  the  various 
aspects  it  has  in  relation  to  the  work  of  salvation  are  presented  and 
discussed  ;  and  lastly,  the  necessity  and  means  of  strengthening  it 
are  considered.  The  writer  has  evidently  well  digested  his  theme, 
and  written  it  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive,  and 
to  commend  tlie  subject  to  his  readers.  The  great  danger  in  such  a 
work  is  a  dry  abstract  method  of  treatment.  This,  Mr.  James  has 
happily  avoided  ;  and  while  there  is  an  absence  of  everything 
ap[)roaching  the  rhetorical,  the  style  is  full  of  vigour  and  life.  We 
heartily  commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  trust 
that  its  circulation  will  be  as  wide  as  the  established  reputation  of  its 
author  justly  claims  for  it.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  venerable  author’s  colleague,  the 
Kev.  K.  W.  Dale,  M.A. — a  compliment  as  touching  as  it  is  graceful, 
and  one  as  honourable  to  him  who  tenders  as  to  him  to  receive  it. 
And  while  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratitude  to  ^Ir.  Dale,  that 
he  so  entirely  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  author,  it 
will  be  no  less  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  James,  to  know  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  duties,  is 
one  of  whom  he  can  say,  “  In  the  prospect,  and  which  at  my  time  of 
life  cannot  be  a  remote  one,  of  laying  down  the  ministry  1  have 
received  of  the  Lord,  it  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  me  to  believe 
that  the  same  great  doctrines  which  are  here  professed  will  continue 
after  my  retirement  or  decease,  in  your  sermons,  to  be  the  themes  of 
the  pulpit  which  we  now  jointly  occupy.”  (Dedication,  p.  vi.)  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  Mr.  James  has  such  a 
pleasing  prospect  before  bim  towards  the  close  of  his  long  and 
eminently  useful  life — but  we  trust  that,  long  as  he  has  already 
lal)ourt*d,  the  Grt'at  Head  of  the  Church  will  yet  vouchsafe  to  him 
many  years  of  usefulness  and  peace. 


IIklior.v  :  a  (Quarterly  Review  of  St>ciiil  Science.  London  :  Partridge  k  Co. 

Tub  Mou.vi,  Statistics  ok  (Jlasoow.  By  William  Logan,  Commissioner  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Melior'i  vUieo  prohoque^  deteriora  nequor^  might  be  the  motto  of  many 
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a  periodical  contributor;  but  if  we  niaj  judge  from  the  promises  of 
the  prospectus,  and  from  the  contributions  forming  this  number, 
“  Aleliora”  is  riglitly  named,  and  is  likely  to  be,  according  to  its 
promise,  “  a  first  class  review.**  From  the  specimens  before  us,  we 
nav'e  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  writers  not  only  see  and  approve 
the  better  things,  but  are  willing  and  able  so  to  pri‘sent  them  as  to 
will  the  approval  of  all  who  may  be  happy  enough  to  attend  to  them. 
Such  a  work,  however,  demands  something  more  than  talent  and 
industry  to  commend  tlie  subject  to  those  who  are  not  alreadv  (jnite 
awake  to  its  importance.  Scientific  exhibitions  of  truth  recpiire 
instructed  minds  to  appreciate  them,  but  well-coloured  pictures  of 
social  condition  s(*cure  the  attention  of  all  classes.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  tliat  a  large*  admixture  of  lively  narrative  and  jier- 
sonal  matter  should  enter  into  this  review  of  social  science  ;  or, 
like  other  works  tliat  get  a  good  name,  it  will  bo  approved  without 
being  read,  and  so  with  abundance  of  the  most  useful  intelligence  in 
its  pages,  jirove  but  of  small  profit  either  to  the  ])ublic  or  the  pro- 
])rietors.  Every  article  in  this  number  is  good  in  its  way  ;  but,  after 
all,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  stories  an^  the  attraction  to 
readers  in  general,  and  so  we  have  here  in  the  midst  of  statistics, 
“A  (llirnpse  of  Family  History,**  by  way  of  relief  from  percentage 
reasonings.  Kv*views  are  often  enough  lightly  written,  but  they 
often  prove  heavy  enough  in  the  n'ading;  and  we  think  this  review 
wisely  dej)arts  from  its  reviewing  in  the  first  numluT — at  least  its 
readers  will  not  complain  of  the  dc'parture — for  certainly  tin*  story 
entitled,  ‘‘  Keeping  Dp  App(*arances,**  is  as  teaching,  and  telling, 
and  touching,  as  anything  in  No.  I.  of  “  iMeliora.’* 

As  this  advocate  of  social  amelioration  seems  to  come  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom  jAlliancc^  for  the  Su[)pression 
of  Intemperance,  we  place  Mr.  Eogan*s  pamphlet  with  it,  since*  that 
pamphlet  well  shows  how  intemperance  frustrates  the  best  (‘Oorts 
to  ameliorate  society,  by  causing  diseast*,  d(*rang(‘ment,  and  pau- 
[lerism,  with  crime,  and  prostitution,  and  every  other  form  of  pro¬ 
fanation. 


The  Ekuiteen  Ciiristian  Centitiuks.  By  tin?  Kt5v.  Jatnos  Wliito.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  \V.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  IS-OS. 

Unfoktunatklv  good  and  readable  manuals  on  universal  history  are 
80  rare  among  us,  that  we  ought  to  hail  the  a})pc*arance  of  even  inferior 
contributions  towards  so  desirable  an  object.  Somehow,  history  has 
in  our  schools  been  d(?gradcd  into  dry  chronology,  or  iiito  a  weari¬ 
some  sncicession  of  unconnected  facts,  till  poj)ular  prejmiictj  has, 
practically,  almost  banished  it  from  our  class-rooms.  The.se  remarks 
are  not,  however,  meant  in  anyway  to  depreciate  Mr.  White’s  work, 
which  we  hav(^  perused  with  considerable  satisfaction  and  pleasun*. 
In  strict  critical  languagt.*,  we  can  neither  d(.*8ignate  it  as  a /(//f/ory 
of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuri(‘s,  nor  as  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
subject.  Tho  book  is  not  sufficiently  full  and  conne(!t(Ml  to  lay 
claim  to  the  first  title,  nor  so  loose  as  to  merit  the  second  appidla- 
tion.  It  is  rather  a  summary  of  leading  facts,  which  may  well  servo 
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as  an  Introduction  to  a  more  full  and  detailed  history.  We  know  not  of 
a  better  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  youn"  persons,  or  more  suited 
to  the  reader  a  general  ac(juaintanceship  with  the  great  outlines 
of  past  events.  Written  in  elegant  language,  furnished  with  all  the 
attractions  of  a  pietorial  style,  the  reader  is  in  it  carried  down  the 
stream  of  time,  llis  accomplished  guide  at  the  helm  points  out,  on 
either  bank,  castles,  battle-fields,  cities,  churches,  and  memorable 
places,  and  narrates  in  graphic  language  what  has  occurred,  and 
what  men  have  thought  and  done.  AV^itli  a  “  handv  book  ”  like  this, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  historical  ignorance.  Of 
course  in  such  a  rapid  survey  we  neither  expect  fulness  of  details 
nor  originality  of  research.  Still  events  which  to  us  appear  of  great 
importance — especially  in  the  history  of  Germany — are  occasionally 
omitted,  or  too  briefly  indicated.  Nor  can  wo  always  admit  the 
historical  accuracy  of  every  statement.  Thus  we  arc  not  disposed  to 
estimate  the  ambition  of  Gregory  VI 1.  at  so  high  a  figure  as  Mr. 
White  does.  Much  more  emphatically  must  we  object  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  author,  that  the  princi[)les  of  the  Albigcnses  (or  Cathari)^ 
“  w  hen  stript  of  the  malicious  additions  of  enemies,  w^erc  not  ditlcrent 
from  tlie  creed  of  Protestantism  at  the  present  time.’*  It  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  the  Albigenses  had  very  little  in  common  even 
with  the  precursors  of  the  Keformation.  In  truth,  their  principles 
were  little  diflerent  from  those  of  the  ancient  Manicheans  ;  their 
“  perfect  ”  men  were  (piite  other  than  the  converts  of  Protestantism; 
and  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  religion,  the  “  Consolamentumj* 
has  no  analogy  in  Protestantism.  Similarly,  we  would  have  placed 
the  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants  rather  in  the  fourteentli  than  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  an  examination  of  their  historv  will  show^ 
We  might  also  object  to  the  unqualified  statement,  “  There  wmuld 
seem  no  close  connexion  between  lloliemia  and  England,  yet  in  a 
very  short  time  the  doctrines  of  Wicklitle  penetrated  to  Prague.” 
The  Bohemian  Keformation  was  not  wholly  of  British  origin,  and 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Bohemia  and  England,  owing 
partly  to  the  marriage  of  “  Good  Queen  Ann,”  the  sister  of  the 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  with  Kichard  11.,  and  partly  to  tho 
intercourse  between  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  of  Prague.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  error  about  the  Cathari,  these  are  but 
slight  blemishes  in  a  really  able  and  thoroughly  useful  work,  which  a 
revision  will  readily  remove.  We  cordially  congratulate  the  author 
on  a  production  wliich,  as  it  must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  study, 
promises  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  our  readers  on  the  possession 
of  a  work  which  they  should  make  haste  to  procure.  If  Air.  White 
will  allow  us  another  suggestion,  w’e  would  recommend  him  to  add 
an  index^  to  make  the  style  a  little  less  pictorial,  and  to  omit  a  too 
frequent  reference  to  the  popularity  oi  tho  Mediajval  Church.  If  we 
have  appeared  minute  in  our  exceptions,  our  error  has  arisen  from 
our  appreciation  of  tho  volume,  and  from  our  desire  to  see  it  a 
manual  in  common  use. 
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Hallelujah  :  or,  Britain’s  Second  Reraombranccr,  In  Pmiseful  and  Penitential 
Hyinna,  Spiritual  Songs,  an<l  Moral  Odes,  &c.  Composed  in  a  threefoM 
volume  by  George  \\  ither.  With  an  Introduction  by  Kdwarl  Farr.  Loudon  : 
John  Bussell  Smith,  Soho  Square.  1 8.^)7. 

Georok  Wither,  though  now  hut  little  known,  was  a  conspicuous 
character  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  Charleses  and  Cromwell. 
He  rendered  himself  notorious  by  his  satires,  in  which  he  lashed  the 
vices  of  the  court  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  ;  by  “  The  Scourge,” 
and  “Abuses,  AVhipt  and  Stript,”  for  which  he  sutl’crcd  impri¬ 
sonment.  Jle  was  a  patriot,  a  j)ious  man,  and  a  Puritan,  and  laboured, 
in  conjunction  with  such  men  as  Herbert  and  Sandy s,  to  restore 
sacred  poetry  to  its  proper  rank  in  the  literature  of  this  land.  Jlis 
earlier  poetry  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  merit.  liis 
“Shepherds  Hunting,”  written  in  prison,  says  Campbell,  contains 
the  very  finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his  hasty  and  irrt'gular 
pen.  The  same  writer  observes  his  works  are  occasionally  marked 
with  originality  of  thought,  while  some  of  his  carli(*r  pieces  display 
the  native  amenity  of  a  poet’s  imagination.  The  editor  of  this  work 
says  truly  that  there  is  a  natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity  which  has 
put  life  and  an  enduring  freshness  into  all  that  he  has  written.  The 
work  whose  title  wo  have  given  has  long  been  out  of  print.  It  is 
now  presented  afresh  to  the  public  after  slumbering  in  obscurity  two 
hundred  years.  We  cannot  say,  with  the  present  editor,  that  “  The 
Hallelujah  ;  or,  Hritain’s  Second  Kemembrancer,”  is  poetry  of  a  high 
order,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  pieces  may  be  selected  from  the 
volume  worthy  of  insertion  in  our  books  of  sacred  and  devotional 
song.  AV'^e  might  quote  the  first  and  the  hist  of  these  hymns  in 
justification  of  this  statement. 


We  have  had  a  month  of  intense  excitement,  worthy  of  a  far  more 
elaborate  and  extended  review  than  our  apace  permits  us  to  bestow 
upon  it.  The  great  event,  of  course,  has  been  the  struggle  in  the 
Commons,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  Ellen noRouon 
Despatch.  Even  the  Ujiper  House  was  aroused  from  its  dignified 
quietude  to  unwonted  vivacity,  when  Lord  JShaftkshurv  brought 
forward  w  hat  w  as  virtually  a*  vote  of  censure  on  the  government ; 
while  in  the  TiOwer  House,  the  heat  and  fierceness  of  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Cardwell’s  motion  far  surpassed  anything  that  has  been  known 
since  ’4(i.  The  battle  is  over  now,  but  its  importance  w  ill  justify  an 
explanation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  great 
controversy. 

Lord  Canning  sent  to  Sir  J.  Outram  the  draft  of  a  proclamation 
confiscating  the  estates  of  all  the  landholders  of  Oude,  who  had 
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taken  any  part  in  the  mutiny,  but  oflTerin"  mercy  and  a  restitution 
of  their  rijxhts  to  all  who  should  make  a  speedy  tender  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  government.  Sir  J.  Outram  objected  to  the  severity 
of  the  ])roclamation,  partly  on  grounds  of  policy,  alleging  that  it 
would  alienate  from  us  a  very  powerful  class  whicli  we  should  rather 
endeavour  to  conciliate  ;  and,  partly,  on  grounds  of  justice,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  talookdars  of  Oude  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
injustice  inflicted  in  the  course  of  our  land  settlement,  when  we 
annexed  the  country,  and  that  the  annexation  itself  was  so  recent 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
war  rather  than  a  rebellion.  The  Governor-tieneral  ackiiowledged 
the  force  of  Sir  d.  Outram’s  criticisms,  and  permitted  him  somewhat 
to  modify  the  severity  of  the  original  document,  but  determined  to 
abide  by  its  main  principles.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  received  a  private 
letter  from  Lord  Canning,  in  which  his  lordship  anticipated  that 
objections  were  likely  to  be  raised  at  home  against  the  proclamation, 
and  promised  to  explain  and  justify  it.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  hand  the 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  When,  however. 
Lord  Ellen HOKoroH  read  the  proclamation,  he  thought  ho  had 
found  a  grand  opportunity  for  exercising  the  high  prerogatives  of  his 
newly  acquired  office :  he  had  once  rejoiced  in  tlie  glory  of  being 
himself  the  great  jiotentate  and  ruler  of  the  East ;  he  was  now 
something  lofrit*r  still,  the  monitor  and  master  of  that  exalted 
functionary.  lie  wrote,  as  his  lordship  well  knows  how  to  write,  a 
high-toned  and  eloquent  condemnation,  not  only  of  Lord  Canning, 
but  of  Lord  Dalhousie  too;  virtually  justified  the  Oude  rebellion 
as  a  national  and  patriotic  movement,  and  impeached  our  title  to 
that  kingdom.  By  a  concatenation  of  what  are  called  “accidents,” 
this  despatch  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
published  in  every  English  newspaper,  circulated  through  Europe, 
and  transmitted  to  the  insurgent  population  of  India.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  English  rule  in  the  East,  in  a  moment  of  peril  and 
unjiaralleled  diflicultv  was  thus  publicly  insulted  and  rebuked  by  an 
English  minister;  and  before  our  empire  had  quite  recovered  from  a 
violent  assault,  our  very  title  to  dominion  was  questioned,  not  by  a 
revolted  rajah,  or  a  mutinous  sepoy,  but  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  t\mtrol. 

The  publication  of  the  despatch  was  atoned  for  almost  immediately 
by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  his  colleagues,  while 
regretting  that  the  oflensive  paper  should  have  been  published 
approved  its  principles.  AV^e  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  reason¬ 
able  person  will  defend  an  act  which  even  the  ministry  acknowledged 
to  be  unfortunate;  but  many  right-minded  men  have  expressed 
themselves  very  strongly  on  the  severity  of  the  proclamation.  We 
can,  in  a  very  few  words,  express  our  own  estimate  of  it. 

The  system  of  land-tenure  which  we  found  in  India  is  altogether 
unlike  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe,  and  to 

Se  Lord  Canning  fairly  we  should  remember  its  peculiarities. 

‘e  parties  claim,  and  justly  claim,  an  interest  in  the  soil ;  the 
actual  cultivators,  organized  usually  into  village  communities,  the 
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rcmindars,  who,  liaviii"  boon  ori<^inal]y  mere  fanners  of  revenue,  have 
struggled  into  the  possession  of  proprietary  rights,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Injustice  is  inilicted  by  the  ignoring  of  the  claims  either  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  so-called  “land-holders,”  or  of  the  actual  tenants 
and  cultivators.  The  last  must  not  be  dislodged  without  suliieient 
cause,  or  too  heavily  burdened ;  the  share  of  the  zemindars  must  not 
be  coniiscated,  except  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanour;  nor  can 
the  land-tax,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rent  rather  than  a  tax,  bo 
alienated  from  the  government.  Now  in  Oude,  the  second  of  these 
parties  had,  almost  to  a  man,  rebelled  against  us,  either  by  personally 
engaging  in  the  war,  or  by  lielping  the  n‘bel  army  with  provisions 
or  tn^asure.  The  farmers  had  not  revolted,  but  the  zemindars  or 
warlike  chiets  ol  Oude  had,  with  scarcely  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
joined  our  foe.  Lord  C.vnnino  determined,  therefore,  not  to  appro¬ 
priate  all  the  land  to  the  government,  as  some  have  recklessly 
asserted,  but,  leaving  the  actual  cultivators  in  the  enjoyment  of  afl 
their  rights,  to  “confiscate”  the  n'venues  of  the  rebellious  middle¬ 
men,  oflering,  however,  to  reinstate,  in  their  old  position,  all  who 
should  promptly  return  to  their  allegiance,  lie  was  not  guilty  of 
plundering  a  nation ;  but  determined  to  seize  the  revenues  of  some 
500  or  GOO  men,  whose  tyranny  and  rapacity  had  of  oKl  inflicted 
terrible  evils  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  who  were  in  actual 
rebellion  against  the  lawful  government;  he  promised  restitution 
only  to  those  who  should  speedily  tender  their  submission.  This  is 
the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  We  have  stood  by  Jjord 
Canning  throughout  the  mutiny,  and  we  stand  by  him  still. 

The  regret,  w  hich  our  love  of  justice  excites,  that  the  ministry 
have  escaped  the  punishment  they  deserve,  is  somew  hat  lessened  by 
the  consideration,  that  had  they  been  removed,  the  only  possible 
government  would  have  been  one  from  which  it  seems  vain  to  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  cliejue-ism  will  ever  be  exorcised;  and,  fill  that  can 
be  done,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  Lord  PAiiMEUSTON  in  office.  How¬ 
ever,  we  would  despair  of  no  man  ;  and  though  statesnum  are  not  the 
aptest  pupils,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  his  lordship  to  learn 
some  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  political  adversity. 

Sir  J.  Tuelawnkv’s  Hill  for  the  Abolition  of  (/hurch  Jtates  is  still 
victorious  in  the  Commons,  and  every  attempt  at  compromise  meets 
with  a  humiliating  defeat.  The  dew  clause  in  the  ()aths  Hill  has 
been  lost  in  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  111)  to  80.  In  securing 
Haron  Kotusciuld’s  appointment  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  consider  w  hat  action  is  to  be  taken,  in  consecpience  of 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  Peers,  Mr.  Duncomhe  exhibited  his 
ancient  wit  and  ingenuity. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  about  the  Hisiioi*  of  Evetkii’s 
Commission  for  inquiry  into  the  religious  destitution  which  the 
Establismcnt  has  failed  to  relieve,  about  the  meetings  of  the  great 
religious  societies,  the  jirogress  of  the  American  revival  (a  subject  to 
which  we  intend  shortly  to  devote  an  article),  and  the  Jtoyal 
Academy  Exhibition ;  but  impatient  printers,  and  decreasing  space 
compel  us  to  forbear. 
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